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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Give all the beauty of costly printing papers ... at the price of ordinary paper! 


ALMOosT overnight, Zevedcoat™ printing papers won If a small printing budget has limited you to run-of-mine- 
coast-to-coast popularity! No mystery is the ready accep- appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
tance of Lexelcoat printing papers: they bring a com- step up to Levetcoad quality paper at little, if any, extra 


bination of qualities never before found in any other | cost—and have more “selling punch” in your printed 


papers. Manufactured by new and exclusive processes, advertising. 


Levetcoat’s uniformly smooth-coated surfaces inject snap Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper met- 


and contrast into halftones...make 
colors come to life... give type a 
sharp, clearly-defined appearance. 

Most remarkable of all is the 
fact that Levetcoat papers combine 
all the beauty of costly papers at the 
price of ordinary paper! Hundreds of 
buyers of printed pieces who had 
been paying premium prices for 
finer printing results are now mak- 
ing worthwhile savings, without 
sacrificing quality, by specifying 
Levelcoat papers. 


chant for Levelcoat samples. Or 
for proofs of fine printed results, 
write direct to Kimberly-Clark. 
You'll agree, these new-type papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper met- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 


"TRADE MARK 
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In 1942 the moon will be brought within 24 
miles of the earth—or so it will seem to a 
group of astronomers gathered on Mt. Palomar, 
California, for their first look at the heavens 
through the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy'’s new telescope. 

In this great telescope is a 200-inch mirror— 
twice as large as the largest ever made before 
—a great contribution to Science. 

The Giant of Palomar will disclose limits in 
} the universe never reached heretofore—double 
the light of truth for the minds of people. 


What is power? 


In a telescope it is the ability to 
. pick up the faint light of stars a 
billion light-years away. 

In a magazine it is the ability to 
interest and teach more minds than 
any other. 

lhe American Weekly, the magazine 
distributed nationally through 21 great 

nday newspapers, is unique. It is the 
Giant of Palomar’ which enables an 
ertiser to bring his product's name, 
pearance and merits within view of the 
yers in 7,323,945 homes (A.B.C. fig- 
ures for 3 months ended March 31, 1941). 


o the advertiser who desires to widen 
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POWER 7 penetrate the Universe 
— Power to move America! 


the scope of his activities, The American 
Weekly offers the greatest force in ad- 
vertising—BIG COLOR PAGES with the 


greatest circulation in the world—to tap 
the greatest mass market of all time at 
the lowest cost in the history of adver- 
tising. They multiply visibility — pro- 
vide the GREATEST size, within the 
view of the MOST PEOPLE. 


A cycle of these BIG COLOR PAGES—or 
smaller color units or black-and-white space 
punctuated by BIG COLOR PAGES—will in- 
spire the sales force, get dealer co-operation 
and store display, in fullest measure, and 
build up a consumer response beyond any- 
thing else in the field of advertising. 


And if the advertiser is a star of lesser 
magnitude, the power of The American 
Weekly will make his announcements seen 
... though his advertising space may be as 
small as 28 lines. For these advertisements 
also enter the same 7,323,945 homes... 
For example, the following two paragraphs 
in a letter just received from an executive 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


The grinding of the lens by the 
Corning Glass Works was first 
told in The American Weekly 
in a full-page article pub- 
lished on May 13, 1934. 


of Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency: 
“You might like to know just how the 
Associated Distributors’ (Chen Yu Nail 
Lacquer) advertisement, which ran in the 
March 2 issue of The American Weekly in 
the space of 108 lines, came out. 


“As you know, this ad cost $1,026 and, 
to date, we have received a total of 11,303 
coupons which call for 25¢ each. This shows 
a cost of a fraction of a cent over 9¢ per 
inquiry. | might add that it is still pulling.” 


A national advertiser has this choice: To 
concentrate his advertising dollars and do 
a major job, reflected in the giant ‘‘200-inch 
mirror’ of The American Weekly—or to be 
seen less clearly by scattering his appropria- 
tion with a little radio, a little magazine, a 
little newspaper and a little outdoor. 

The American Weekly has a new, major 
presentation, showing where the dollars are 
NOW!... where these dollars can be reached 
most economically NOW! It’s worth the 
time of any executive to listen to the story 
of “The Advertising Dollar.”’ 


THEANERICAN 


= SA\WEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit”’ 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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thetic romance in the fan magazines, 
and sweater-girl-of-the-year stuff. But 
the cold facts are that movies are 
merchandised and advertised pretty 
much like any home appliance, ex- 
cept that, unlike a refrigerator or a 


washer, no two movies of exactly 


the same quality and specifications 
ever come off the assembly line con- 
secutively. Just how the budget is 
figured for a typical million-dollar 
picture, and what it is spent for, is 
outlined in the leading article in this 
issue. Page 20. 
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It Needed Saying, Mr. Batt 


WILLIAM L. BATT, Director of the Materials Division, 
Office of Production Management, did some plain speaking 
at the recent Hot Springs, Va., convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

“You're no different from any other group of business 
men in your distaste over anything which has to do with 
Washington. But government in business is here to stay 
and the sooner you recognize it and try to have something 
to do with the direction of its control, the larger influence 
you will wield, 

' “When business decides to be a step ahead of govern- 
ment rather than a step behind it, business will have the 
confidence of government to which it is entitled.” 

Referring to the favorable impression which Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson made the previous day on the 
advertising men, Mr. Batt hazarded the guess that four out 
of five would have called Mr. Henderson ‘‘a crazy crack- 
pot” before he spoke and that after they listened to him 
four out of five changed their opinion. He urged the 
advertising men to accept the offer of cooperation which 
Mr. Henderson had made, saying, ‘He is authority in 
Washington. We in business are not going to accomplish 
anything by standing off on the side and saying “The hell 
with him.’ We will be beaten if we do. If government 
runs business badly, the chances are it will be because 
business hasn't tried to help government in the task which 
government sees before it.” 

Both Mr. Batt, who in civilian life is president of the 
SKF Ball Bearings Corp., and Philip D. Reed, chairman of 
the board of General Electric, who spoke on the same day 
before the sales executives’ conference in St. Louis, urged 
business men to go “all out’ in helping the government 
win the war quickly. Mr. Reed said that the war could 
be won in two ways—one by devoting about 20% of 
manufacturing facilities and taking years and years to do 
the job—or by tightening our belt and devoting perhaps 
50% of our national capacity to producing armament. “I 


fervently favor doing it the short, hard way,” Mr. Reed . 


explained, because “‘it will in the end produce less lasting 
dislocation, less suffering and want, many millions less 
dollars, and less likelihood of a permanent government 
bureaucracy, entrenched, housed and happy in Washington 
—a bureaucracy ready to perpetuate the extensive war-born 
control over industry that is essential under the abnormal 
conditions of a war-time economy in which speed, not cost, 
is the controlling factor, but which in peace time would 
stifle the system which has made this country great.” 

_ Or as our friend Jack Aspley puts it in an editorial 
in his American Business, “We wouldn’t think very much 
of « soldier who decided to fight the campaign in his own 
Way, regardless of the general staff. That kind of army 
would be easy picking for any enemy. And so is a divided 
country. After all the President is our constitutionally 
elected commander-in-chief. We may not like the way he 
parts his hair or his Harvard accent. We may have our 
Own ideas about how the country should be run. But we 
are i'n a war that we have to finish, like itor not. The 
sensible thing to do is to be a good soldier and get it over 
wit’ sO we can get back to business.” 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 1, 1941: 


How Will People Feel in 1942? 


THE MOST “PROSPEROUS” YEAR this country has 
enjoyed was not 1929 but 1940. Measured in terms of 
1935-39 dollars the national income in 1929 was not 81 
billion but 68 billion, so OPM statisticians estimate. In 
dollars of the same “‘size,’”’ the 1940 income was 75 billion. 
Another way of putting that is to say that the country pro- 
duced about 11% more real wealth in 1940 than in 1929, 
and on this basis, ‘real’ income for 1941 will reach 85 
billion and for 1942 around 90 billion dollars. 

At present price levels, the estimates show a dollar 
income next year of between 100 billion and 105 billion, 
but if prices continue going up they may get high enough 
to make the total 120 billion dollars. In all probability 
the more above 100 billion dollars income gets in 1942, 
the more unpleasant it will be. As Barron’s Weekly points 
out, at a level of 120 billion, created largely by rising 
prices, not only would there be 30 billion dollars worth of 
water flowing around the system from sheer price infla- 
tion, but since a third of the real production would be in 
arms, production of civilian goods would be at levels sub- 
stantially lower than in several. years. Still, you probably 
couldn’t get many people to feel badly if you told them 
that 1942 might be something like the first ten months of 
1929. 


The Buyer’s Market Again 


WE KEEP HARPING on the coming of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, and we do it with full knowledge that priorities and 
shortages will reduce production. We are impressed by 
some remarks of Arthur P. Hirose, director of market 
research and promotion, McCall Corp., before a conference 
of Electrical Leagues in Washington the other day. Speak- 
ing of electrical appliances he said, “I think next year is 
going to be a buyer’s market and we'd be smart to keep 
up, and even increase, the amount of selling promotion 
and advertising that we’re now doing. The boys who think 
the seller’s market is going to be with us in 1942 look for 
still further increased employment because of national de- 


Per Capita Income in the U. S. 
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Measured by dollars with no relation to their “size” in pur- 

chasing power, per capita income is now at an all-time high 

Actual dollars per capita will move up next year, but living 
costs will determine their real purchasing power. 
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fense, They anticipate even more consumer income. They 
point to all the outworn appliances whose owners wish to 
replace them. They point to a scarcity of new appliances. 
They stress the fear on the part of consumers of further 
shortages.” 

The other side of the case, as seen by Mr. Hirose, is 
made up of these factors: Higher income taxes, and taxes 
which will make about three million families liable who 
have never paid before, greatly increased direct consumer 
and excise taxes, higher living cost, discouragement of 
building of new homes, inability of gas and electric com- 
panies to extend their lines to take care of new customers, 
curbs on installment buying, defense bonds and stamps 
drives, priorities unemployment, and the vast amount of 
“anticipated” appliance buying. 

Continuing, Mr. Hirose said, “Any national economic 
adjustment, like the one we're going into, means selective 
spending. There will be a weighing of values, a new 
refrigerator versus new furniture, a new kitchen range 
versus a rug for the living room, a new radio receiver 
versus payment on a new car. All I ask is that we get rid 
of any complacency the appliance industry may have, and 
go out and do a sales job.” 


“Oversold?... Hell No!’ 


NO ONE IS OVERSOLD except beyond his capacity to 
produce for immediate delivery. This is what the Surface 
Combustion Corporation Corp, of Toledo says in a current 
business paper spread. It takes the point of view that 
those companies seemingly in a seller's market are merely 
under-produced for the meeting of an unprecedented de- 
mand for immediate shipments. Specifically, it says: 

“Habit is a strong force. In the past 12 years, people 
were in no hurry to buy. Delivery could be made immedi- 
ately; or if the equipment was not in stock it could be 
secured from the warehouse or the factory overnight. Con- 
sumers came to expect and demand delivery almost before 
the ink was dry on the contract. This can no longer be 
done. The customer now has the money to satisfy long 
suppressed wants and needs. Simply because delivery can’t 
be made immediately, he gets the jitters—he fears he won't 
get what he wants—your salesmen may become discour- 
aged and take an apathetic attitude, and we might easily 
take the position we're oversold, and doing the best we can. 

“Let’s take a sensible long-range view-point of the 
situation. It’s no time to stop selling, advertising, or 
building a backlog of business. It’s the time to create a 
new consumer viewpoint. An understanding of today’s 
conditions—a willingness to wait for and accept delivery 
when the equipment is available. 

“Deliveries may be slow. People may have to wait 
longer than they are accustomed to—but no one is over- 
sold except beyond his capacity for immediate delivery. 
Keep selling—keep advertising—keep building good will 
and a better appreciation of your services. Get a surplus 
of good will and a backlog of orders. Keep going! 

“Yesterday was a buyer's market and history has an un- 
canny way of repeating itself.”’ 


* 

If you are paying for anything on the installment plan, 
you will probably get a kick out of the following para- 
graph from William Feather’s house organ: 

“The safety razor enabled us to save so much money 
that we bought a washing machine, which saved so much 
money that we bought a refrigerator, which saved so much 
money that we bought an automobile, which saved so 
much money that we now own the washing machine out- 
right and have to make only eight more payments on the 
refrigerator, 17 on the automobile, and 180 on the house.”’ 
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Defense Contracts by States 


Distribution of Defense Contracts by States June, 1940, Thru September, 1941 
Figures Are in Millions of Dollars and Tenths of Millions of Dollars 


hp Ae 

: tat, 

EA sosem $24,533,334,000 
$100-$250 


[_] Under $100 


There’s a demand for frequent breakdowns of Defense con. 
tracts awarded, and so we print this chart even though we 
don’t think it means much. Our skepticism rests on these 
grounds: Contracts usually are awarded to the home office and 
not to the individual plants, the original contract doesn’t show 
what subcontracting will be done, the award doesn’t answer 
the questions of how long it will take to execute the contract 
or of where the raw materials will come from. 


An Ersatz Automobile Show 


IN MILWAUKEE, the Journal decided that the decision 
not to hold an automobile show this Fall was indicative of 
a semi-defeatist attitude on the part of automobile distrib- 
utors and dealers, and scattered announcements of the 
arrival of 1942 models at various showrooms could not 
possibly reproduce the widespread discussion of new 
models that previous auto shows always induced during 
show week, 

So starting in the Summer the Journal began planning 
a substitute event; an extensive promotion plan was devised 
whereby every dealer would hold his own auto show at 
his showroom, with the Journal knitting the presentation 
into a city-wide auto show through the auto show supple- 
ment in a Sunday issue. Window streamers and mailing 
cards were prepared for dealers to use, and the paper also 
arranged a ‘Booster Breakfast’’ to be attended by dealers 
and their representatives. Roy Peed of the Chrysler organ- 
ization, the principal speaker, bluntly told dealers that this 
year they would have to sell. 

The special issue carried 44% more advertising than 
the previous year’s auto show section, the models were 
introduced with wide notice, and the concerted efforts 
squelched the rumors of automobile shortages and that the 
new models were of ersatz materials of questionable 
quality. New sales in Milwaukee are said to be holding 
up better than in practically any other major city. 


For “Must” Reading 


IF YOU WANT ARMY BUSINESSS be sure to get the 
November issue of Mill and Factory—or if you're to late 
to get that, Simon and Schuster are reproducing the edi- 
torial content in book form—one of the first instances on 
record where a magazine is being published as a book by 
a trade publisher. Called the “Emergency Plant Con- 
version Issue,’ the magazine contains a complete explana- 
tion of governmental buying procedure, materials and 
products needed by the Army, Navy, and Treasury Depatt- 
ments, explanation of sub-contracting procedures, the of- 
ganization of defense pool manufacturing, etc. It’s a text- 
book of over 100 pages designed to assist the manufacturef 
in cutting the maze of governmental red tape and securing 
defense business. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Thomas Shoup 


Joun W. THoMas, president of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, since 1932, is now chairman of the board. He thus 
takes the position, vacant since the death in 1938, of Harvey 
S. Firestone, Sr., founder of the firm. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
now moves from the vice-presidency to the presidency. 


L. C. SHoup succeeds the late William A. Metzger as sales 
manager of the portable division of Royal Typewriter Co., 
N. Y. Mr. Shoup, who has been in the portable typewriter 
business for 19 years, was formerly district manager of the 
company’s Ohio-Pennsylvania sales territory. 


NEWS 


Hoyt Bull 


How kn H. Hoyt has been elected vice-president in charge of 

West Coast operations of Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louis- 

ville. His office will remain in San Francisco where, for the 
Past year and a half, he has been division sales manager. 


A. A. BuLL is the new president of Michigan Wire Cloth Co., 
Detroit. He was formerly president of Handy Governor Corp. 
Oth. new officers are: S. W. Farnsworth, treasurer; Harold A. 
Wilson, with the firm for the past 17 years, vice-president and 
general manager. 


Smith Warriner 


G. H. SMITH is appointed general sales manager of Hotpoint 

Co. (Edison G. E. Appliance Co.), Chicago. Joining the com- 

pany in 1936, as manager of the home laundry sales division, 

he was made general merchandising manager of all five Hot- 
point home appliances in 1939, 


L. L. WarriNer, vice-president and manager since 1936 of 

Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, succeeds E. P. Larsh as 

president. Founder Larsh is now chairman of the board. Mr. 

Warringer came to the firm from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Beloit, Wis., where he, was vice-president. 


REEL 
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Brewster Bendle 


Ray C. Brewster is named general sales manager of the House 

of Westmore, Inc. He will make his headquarters in the New 

York office. For the last ten years he has been with E. R. 

Squibb & Sons, N. Y., as divisional sales manager. Prior to 
that he was sales manager of Lentheric. 


CuirF BENDLE, sales engineer with Crobalt, Inc., since its estab- 

lishment in 1932, has been appointed sales manager. His 

headquarters will be at the new plant in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Crobalt is the trade-name of a cast non-ferrous alloy. 


Photograph of Mr. Thomas by Press Association; Mr. Shoup, by Buschke’s Studio; Mr. Smith, by Moffett; 
Mr. Hoyt, by Romaine; Mr. Brewster, by Blackstone Studios. 
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What Builds the Box Office “Buy” 
for a Typical Motion Picture ? 


Answer: Advertising and merchandising. Great gobs of it. 


Behind all that razzle-dazzle of sheer out-and-out publicity 


is a selling program that bears a remarkable similarity to 


the set-up behind any national brand of grocery, drug or 


hardware product. Only the movie job is harder, because 


each picture is a selling problem in itself. 


BY ROBERT M. GILLHAM 


Director of Advertising and Publicity, 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., New York 


HEN a motion picture ad- 
vertising man gets into a 
crowd of men who advertise 


merchandise—if he is in- 
vited at all—he stands apart, lonely, 
ignored, For none of the other fellows 
regards him as an advertising man. 

At best, they may concede that he 
does a sort of advertising, getting up 
the displays for theater lobbies. At 
worst, he is classed as a press agent, 
brooding on ways to wangle free space. 
Hardly anybody in the advertising 
“‘legit’’ seems to know that films must 
be marketed like breakfast food; that 
real money is paid for real —_ 

For most merchandise advertised 
either by the manufacturer or retailer 
5% is regarded as a liberal appropria- 
tion. 

For a $1,000,000 picture, one cost- 
ing that much to make, and grossing 
$5,000,000 at box offices, the producer 
will earmark from $100,000 to $250,- 
000 for merchandising. Figure that 
out in percentages, or accept my fig- 
ures—it runs from 4 to 8% of the cost 
of the picture. . 

On a typical big picture—a $1,000,- 
000 film is big—Paramount spends 
around $30,000 in national magazines, 
$65,000 in cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising, $60,000 in exploitation, 
$5,000 each on radio and outdoor ad- 
vertising ; total, $165,000. 

And because of the war, the cutting 
off of export markets, the new meth- 
ods of booking, and other factors 
which have brought a revolution in 
our business, it is probable that this 
expenditure will be increased. 

All told, Paramount spends $2,500,- 
000 yearly in advertising, so other 
advertising men can rate us among the 
big merchandise accounts, 
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This expenditure does not include 
publicity, for while the publicity and 
advertising departments of most major 
picture companies are under the same 
direction, and° generally under the 
same director, they have separate jobs 
to do. 

The publicity department is con- 
cerned with building up advance inter- 
est in the product which, later on, the 
advertising department will market. 

Perhaps you remember when Henry 
Ford decided to scrap the old Model T, 
and tool up for an entirely new car. 
During the months while he was out 
of production, public interest rose to 
fever heat. Anything that could be 
learned about the new car was front- 
page news. Then, when the new car 
was out, news interest dropped, and 
Ford dealers had a straight sales and 
advertising job. That happens to few 
manufactured commodities, but every 
big picture enjoys some degree of news 
interest while it is in the works. 

The producer buys the story, per- 
haps a famous novel, read already by 
millions—this is news to all those 
readers. Who is going to play the 
heroine, the hero? 

Who will direct this picture, where 
will it be shot? People want to know 
—it’s news. And so on, through the 
months of writing, casting, production, 
cutting, scoring with music. The pub- 
licity department keeps reporting 
progress from day to day, and the 
newspapers and magazines are glad to 
print the skilfully written material. 

Ask any managing editor about the 
surprising reader interest in his movie 
pages, and you'll get a good idea of 
the number of people who want to 
know, before any given movie comes 
to town, what it’s all about. Who are 


Robert M. Gillham 


Although Mr. Gillham has been asso- 
ciated with Paramount since 1925, his 
experience has included selling and mer- 

andising in commodity fields. Gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1919, he 
was merchandising manager for Mont- 
gomery Ward; then with Victor Talking 
Machine; vice-president of Tiger Oil; 
advertising manager of Brunswick talk- 
ing machines; managed the Fenway 
Theater, Boston, for a year; graduated 
from the Theater Managers’ School; 
handled Paramount’s account with Hanff- 
Metzger Advertising Agency, and later 

with Lord & Thomas. 
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the stars? What is the story? Does 
the director part his hair on the right 
or the left—or comb it straight back? 

Of course, the publicity department 
also spends money. It has to hire 
clever men and women, not to wangle 
space, but to find news angles on pic- 
tures in production which will com- 
mand space. It also gives support to 
fan magazines, supplying articles about 
picture people as well as pictures in 
production, The —— who meets 
payrolls will testify that his publicity 
staff spend money, and if they get 
anything free he would like to know 
what it is! 

The advertising department's job is 
to go on from that point. It starts 
with this accumulation of public in- 
terest in the picture, and turns it into 
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a desire to pay out hard cash for 
tickets. The public may be intensely 
interested, but unless it buys tickets, 
the producer must ring up “No Sale.” 

Our strategy 1s an intensive point- 
of-sale campaign. We go out to work 
with the dealer—the local theater play- 
ing that particular picture. And we 
use every known merchandising me- 
dium to get over-the-counter sales. 

On an important picture, about one 
advertising dollar in five appropriated 
to do the job will nowadays go into 
national magazine space. It may be 
because we cut such a small figure 
among the merchandise advertisers in 
magazines that we are rated rather 
low among advertising men, but here 
is a point at which our product differs 
from merchandise. 

When a manufacturer perfects a 
food product that people like, he can 
go on making it over and over, years 
without end, and his advertising man- 
ager has chiefly to discover new rea- 
sons for eating it. But when a picture 
studio produces a feature film, it may 
be wildly popular, and yet it must be- 
gin to die the day it is released. 
Eventually the public’s interest in that 
story will end, because new stories are 
constantly being filmed. The next pic- 
ture must be an entirely new product, 
with a different story and appeal. 


Magazine advertising reaches so 
large an audience that it has always 
been difficult to link it with the actual 
pictures the far-flung magazine reader 
audience will find at the moment in 
its local theater. 

Carl Laemmle partly solved this 
problem years ago, when he began 
using magazines for institutional ad- 
vertising—talking about his stars but 
not his current pictures, and about the 
trade-mark value that people would 
find in every Universal film. Others 
followed his lead, and gradually we 
have progressed to the point that, to- 
day, with a big picture opening simul- 
taneously in anywhere from a dozen 
to 100 key cities, we can exploit it in 
full magazine pages a week or two 
before the opening. That covers all 
the first showing centers, and creates 
interest among magazine readers who 
are accustomed to waiting for the first- 
run films to reach their theaters. Today 
most of our magazine advertising is 
planned to sell specific current pic- 
tures. It also has institutional value, 
of course. 

Then we move on into the towns 
where the picture will open. Para- 
mount has ten sales districts in the 
United States, and in each district office 
there is at least one advertising and 
exploitation manager. Armed with 
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es promotion budget for a typical film: If the product were glue instead of glamor 


the division would be little different. 
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everything from press books to 24 
sheets, and from transcription discs to 
newspaper mats, they go into huddles 
with individual theater managers, 
backed with an accumulation of cam- 
paign plans and campaign money. 

Every theater manager has his nor- 
mal budget for advertising, and 
Paramount matches his expenditure 
above the normal, dollar for dollar. 
His normal budget may be $1,000 a 
week, or for each feature picture, but 
the prospects of of attracting larger 
audiences for a widely-discussed fea- 
ture may lead him to appropriate an 
additional $500. Paramount will then 
spend, in his territory, another $500 
or more, and our district salesmen get 
busy. 

They contract for radio time, for 
outdoor posters and displays, and plan 
a special newspaper campaign to sup- 
plement the theater's regular advertis- 
ing. When the picture lends itself to 
special exploitation, they go into 
schools, women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations, presenting angles that 
arouse special interest and win support. 
They approach department stores with 
merchandising tie-ups that frequently 
produce not only window displays, but 
extensive newspaper advertising at the 
stores’ expense. They go to the pro- 
motion departments of the newspapers 
with contest ideas or circulation stunts 
based on the current picture. 

These district salesmen have a mer- 
chandising job similar to that of mov- 
ing a breakfast food. And just as with 
breakfast food, an important -part of 
the job is personal salesmanship in 
the distributing trade, 


Fate Takes Grim Relish... 


Some years ago, we had a picture 
about a scientist with a curious formula 
for reducing people to Lilliputian 
dimensions. That film was no artistic 
triumph. But it had all the elements 
of a bang-up promotion campaign. 

So, when one of my young field 
men, a tyro, was sent to a good picture 
town to help sell that film, it seemed 
an easy assignment. But his first 
“dealer’’ was the owner of the key 
theater, who said he was playing this 
film only because he couldn’t get any- 
thing better. He didn’t like it, didn’t 
believe he could make money with it, 
and anyway he had been working hard, 
and figured that here was a film that 
would allow him to take a good rest. 

It took quite a while to warm him 
up. He was the bellwether in that 
town. What he did would guide other 
theater owners. The tyro presented 
some exploitation ideas, slowly aroused 
the owner’s interest, and finally got 
him to agree that good exploitation, 
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plus extra newspaper and radio adver- 
tising, might put the picture across. 

“But you'll have to do all the work,” 
he stipulated. 

A newspaper campaign was laid out, 
some radio time bought, and some out- 
door space scheduled. Then my tyro 
went out to sell the exploitation he 
had so confidently promised—and had 
three very bad days in his young 
career, 

Nothing clicked! A department 
store was willing to put on a special 
display with “props” ‘that had been 
used in making the film—but the 
studio wouldn’t release the “props.” 
One newspaper showed mild interest 
in getting out a miniature edition, the 
size the mad scientist’s victims would 
read, but the stunt hung fire. The 
other newspaper was unresponsive to 
a different exploitation stunt. 

By this time, the theater man’s syn- 
thetic enthusiasm had cooled. 

Then suddenly, all the exploitation 
schemes clicked simultaneously. The 
department store received the “props” 
and made a display, both newspapers 
put on stunts, the other theater owners 
became interested, and the film did a 
big box office business in that city. 

On the day that a picture run ends 
in the local theater, all the benefits of 
its advertising end, too, and everybody 
starts over at the beginning, to exploit 
the incoming picture. 


“Give Us an Angle” 


For this reason, the advertising de- 
partment watches the development of 
each film in production, searching for 
sales angles. Sometimes they discover, 
early in the first run, that an angle 
which seemed sure-fire during the 
making of the film has little audience 
appeal. Then, overnight, the sales 
campaign must be turned upside down, 
inside out. That is one of the reasons 
why Hollywood works weird hours. 

Just a few months ago, the advertis- 
ing department missed the bus on the 
audience appeal of a picture that 
seemed to sell itself while it was in 
production. 

What could be more timely, more 
dramatic, more dominant in the minds 
of the American people, than national 
defense? Helping hands were ex- 
tended to us from every direction, to 
arouse theater audiences, and thereby 
the country. Our whole advertising 
and sales set-up was built on this audi- 
ence appeal—and before the film had 
run a week, we discovered that audi- 
ences were merely bored by it. 

But it happened that there was an 
unknown actress in this film, with a 
wonderful figure, and a part that gave 
her opportunities, She was selected 
as the sales appeal, and immediately 
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the public began to hear about the 
“blonde bomber.” Within another 
week, it was crowding to see her. 

Suppose there had been no girl? 
Well, then we would have found 
something else. Fortunately, a good 
director will put so many different 
things into a picture that there is al- 
ways a sales angle. That’s what makes 
them directors. 

There are times when we exploita- 
tion men dream of pictures in which 
we will have a hand from the selection 
of the story to the cutting, and be 
allowed to build in sales and adver- 
tising angles all the way. That is still 
a dream. No producer has ever let us 
In our sane moments we have 
to admit that they are right. Because 
we might build in sales angles that did 
not click. 


If we had been allowed to help on 
another feature film, after our failure 
with the national defense angle, cer- 
tainly we would have avoided that as 
a subject in which picture audiences 
are not interested—and we would have 
been dead wrong. For just a little 
later, Paramount made the astound- 
ingly successful Bob Hope picture, 
“Caught in the Draft,’ which treats 
the subject from a humorous instead 
of a serious angle. 

With all its experience, Hollywood 
can at times be led off the broad high- 
way by which it reaches its daily bread. 
That highway is marked ‘Entertain- 


ment—No Detours.”’ 

Normally, the motion picture theate: 
audience of this country is around 
85,000,000 people weekly. This is a 
mass market, in which the average con- 
sumer purchase is below a quarter— in 
1939 it was 23 cents. There can be 
no limitation of appeal in the regular 
run of pictures. Every film must have 
something for everybody if it is to 
reach the volume sales. 


The customer whom we are all striv- 
ing to attract and please is a woman. 
Pictures there have been—successful 
pictures, great pictures—which were 
dominant in their masculinity. But 
the customer who made them success- 
ful was a woman, who selected them 
when the family asked ‘What picture 
do we want to see?”’ and who told her 
women friends about them. 

Somewhere in those pictures was the 
staple stuff that sells pictures—Ro- 
mance. In the hurly-burly of war, in 
the remoteness of the wilderness, in 
the mysterious laboratory of the mad 
scientist, you can be certain that boy 
met girl, and then it looked as though 
girl wasn't going to get boy—but it 
all came out happily in the end. And 
that is what we have to advertise and 
sell. That is our appetite appeal, and 
when our 23-cent consumer opens the 
package, it must be there, or she takes 
it right back, and tells her friends. 

Now, do you think we are advertis- 
ing men, too? 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ge 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters, Trade Press 


Cereals 

Cheeri Oats, General Mills’ ready- 
to-eat cereal with corn and tapioca 
“added for extra freshness and tempt- 
ing new ‘blended’ flavor,’ now has 
c-to-c distribution and advertising. Full 
pages in side 6,28 of the East pro- 
claim an introductory one-cent sale. In 
the West a syrup pitcher is offered for 
a penny with every two packages. 

Another GM _ breakfast food, 
Wheaties, is taking a swipe at com- 
peting hot cereals in magazine space, 
saying: 

“Would you pre-heat a shovelful of 
coal before you put it in the furnace? 
Would you warm up bread or fruit or 
ice cream before you eat them? ... Yet 
many people still think they've got to 
have a hot-cooked cereal to keep them 
warm in chilly weather.” At press 
time, a reply had not been made by 
Cream of Wheat, Quaker Oats, etc. If 
and when it comes, it will doubtless 
be sizzling. 


Agency for Cheeri Oats: Bilackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Chicago. Agency 
for Wheaties: Knox-Reeves, Minne- 
apolis. 


Gilbert Toys 

A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, util- 
izes an extensive list for its Erector toy 
building sets, chemistry sets, and 
American Flyer trains. The first gets 
plugs in Puck, The Comic Weekly, 
Metropolitan Sunday Comics, b. & w. 


. in 263 newspapers, color copy in Boys’ 


Life, Current Events, Mechanix Illus- 
trated, Open Road for Boys, Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, 
Young America. The second is pub- 
licized in the same magazines, plus 
Scholastic and the N. Y. Mirror and 
News comic sections and McKay and 
Quality comic groups. A “new built 
in ‘Choo-Choo’—the first device that 
reproduces the sound of a real train,” 
is the headliner of American Flyer’s 
program. It is running in Puck and 
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Metropolitan comics, the same mag- 
azines plus Boy's World, Model 
Builder, Model Craftsman, Model 
Ruilroader, Railroad Magazine. 

Charles W. Hoyt agency, N. Y., is 
in charge. 


—_— 


Lectric Shave 


Electric shavers have shaved down 
the demand for soap and cream, as the 
toiletries manufacturers know to their 
sorrow. A few companies have 
sporadically attempted to promote 
preparations for use either before or 
after an electric shave. 

Latest to attempt recapture of this 
lost market is J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn., with a product 
called Lectric Shave, A free trial 
bottle is being offered to New England 
newspaper readers with this advice: 

“Simply spread Lectric Shave over 
your whiskers. Let it dry a moment— 
it helps condition the beard. Then 
shave. Immediately you notice that the 
dry, rubbing sensation is gone! Your 
shaver glides smoothly and easily over 
your skin. See if you don’t get a 
faster, closer shave.”’ 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson, 


aN. 


Book Blast 


Last year Simon & Schuster, N. Y. 
book publishers, sold some 300,000 
copies of “Your Income Tax,” by J. K. 
Lasser. This year, with new taxes 
piled onto John Average, S. & S. ex- 
pects to sell 500,000 or more. For 
the book, among other things, shows 
John how to make a variety of legiti- 
mate deductions, 

Between now and March 15 S. & S. 
will take space in about ten magazines, 
The American Weekly, This Week 
and in newspapers, and time on Sta- 
tion WOR to talk up Tax Expert Las- 
set's book. The WOR program is a 
five-minute recording of ‘Swing 
Songs” Mondays through Fridays, 
9:55 to 10 p. m., EST. 

Schwab & Beatty, N. Y. agency, has 
the account. 


Sunbeam 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. main- 
tains a year ‘round schedule for Sun- 
beam electric appliances in American 
Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion. To apply extra steam for 
Christmas, the company will take space 
in the December 6 and 8 issues of 
Saturday Evening Post and Life. 

The Post insertion consists of two 
full pages in color to run independ- 
ently, not as a spread. One features 
Sunbeam Mixmaster, Coffeemaster, 
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Shavemaster, toaster, and Waffle-Baker. 
T’other is the first institutional ad the 
company has ever employed. It tells 
of the defense roles which Sunbeam, 
Rain King and Stewart lines are play- 
ing. 

Life copy likewise consists of two 
separate color pages, one on Shavemas- 
ter, the other on Mixmaster, Coffee- 
master, toaster, and Waffle-Baker. A 
tag-line on each ad refers to the other 
as gift suggestions for men and 
women. 

Agency: Perrin-Paus, Chicago. 


“Buy a bond for baby” is the only copy, 
except the company name, on this full 
page which Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, 
inserted in Billboard. Idea, of course, 
is to support the government defense 
bond program and build good will for 
Mills coin machines among Billboard 
readers. James T. Mangan, Mills ad. 
mgr., conceived the ad. Photograph by 
Torkel Korling. 


Good Medicine 

“Many advertising organizations 
right now are lecturing advertisers on 
the wisdom of continuing advertising 
under defense conditions. But how 
many are taking their own medicine?” 
asks Arthur W. Winter, president of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit printers 
and producers of direct advertising. 

His firm is cheerfully swallowing its 
own medicine, and finding it just what 
the doctor ordered. E-W-H is cur- 
rently doing an intensive sampling job 
on selected customers and prospects 
with a series of 11 weekly mailings. 
Main item of each mailing is an ex- 
ample of a catalog, a house organ, a 
brochure, a sales manual, etc., pre- 
pared by E-W-H for a client. 

With this goes a sticker on which 
are checked off the E-W-H services 


ne 


employed in producing the material-— 


plan and copy, photography, photo- - 


engraving, binding, shipping, or what- 
ever. An accompanying letter contains 
the sales talk. The following is a 
typical letter: 

This four-color offset folder on coated 
stock is a good example of how we. help 
our customers to overcome difficulties and 
keep down costs. . . . The Kodachromes 
from which the color pictures . . . were 
reproduced were made originally for use as 
stereopticon slides . . . Colors were not 
true. . . . Details were indistinct. .But the 
budget wouldn’t permit new pictures. .. . 

With better pictures we could have done 
a still better job. But sometimes it’s neces- 
sary to do the best you can with the means 
available. 

Any time you face this problem of “‘cut- 
ting the coat to fit the cloth,” I would like 
a chance to show how we can help you. 


Says Mr. Winter, ‘This campaign 
has had a very stimulating effect. We 
have had a far higher percentage of 
inquiries than we expected. . . . It has 
opened up an account on which we 
have been working without apparent 
result for several years.” 


Real-Form Girdles 


Real-Form Girdle Co., N. Y., will 
start a series about the end of. Febru- 
ary, to run until May, advising women 
that the famous Arthur Murray danc- 
ing teachers have adopted R-F as their 
favorite stay. 

Ten national magazines are sched- 
uled, including Ladzes’ Home Journal, 
Life, Woman's Home Companion, as 
well as space in Corset and Brassiere, 
Corset & Underwear Review, Dry 
Goods Journal. The customary dealer 
displays and tie-in material supple- 
ment. 

“As soft and graceful as a waltz,’ 
say Arthur Murray dancers,” will be 
a typical headline. “Only in Real- 
Form do you get Raschel-Knit’’ is an- 
other talking point. To date over 
1,000,000 women have bought R-F 
this year, according to Alfred J. Silber- 
stein, N. Y. agency in charge. 


Flowing Bowls 


Christmas is the time for posset and 
punch, toddy and negus, a it is also 
the time when liquor companies un- 
leash the year’s biggest advertising 
promotions. Here are some of the cur- 
rent holiday liquor messages: 
Continental Distilling Corp., Phila- 
delphia, employs newspapers of 136 
cities for Cobbs Creek, Rittenhouse 
Square, Philadelphia Blended, Old 
Hickory, Diplomat, Old Classic 
whiskies, Dixie Belle gin and Sevilla 
rum. Full-color double-spreads and 
bleed pages are appearing, in Decem- 
ber issues of American, American 
Legion, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Elks 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Sharp-Edged Sales Tools 
Carve Out Bigger Orders 


I. Sales Catalog: Gisholt Machine Co. 

brings out this new extensive catalog 
while in a seller’s market. Says Jackson 
Hazelwood, advertising manager: “We 
have adopted a policy of rejuvenating 
and refurbishing our standard catalogs 
now, when we have sufficient time to do 
the job properly and sufficient advertis- 
ing funds to bear the high first costs of 
such work. When eventual and inevita- 
ble slumps in our industry occur, we 
hope to be able to capitalize on these 
present expenditures of time and money 
with small additional expense.” Printed 
in three colors, the 16%page catalog is 
standard file size with a loose leaf bind. 

ing. Clipper binding by Heinn Co. 


2. Sales Portfolio: Coty, Inc., uses this 

festive looking sales aid to push its 
line, and to outline its sales and adver- 
tising program. The book, done in beige 
and red, .with a transparent covering, 
uses the simple but dramatic approach. 
Large, full color reproductions of the 


company’s advertising program are pasted 

in. A spiral binding and easel stand 

make the book easy to use for demon- 

stration purposes. Bound by Brewer- 
Cantelmo Co. 


33. Tumble Top Book: Murphy Varnish 

salesmen find that this portfolio 
helps them obtain continuity in their 
sales story, and also lends company con- 
firmation of the statements and claims 
they make. A pocket is provided in the 
portfolio for carrying other sales helps, 
and a special carrying case containing 
the portfolio and the new chip rack 
along with demonstration cans and strip- 
per tubes, is given each salesman. Peort- 

folio by Barrett Bindery. 


4M. Visual Sales Aid: When RCA Victor 

adopted this visual sales kit, they 
found a new and effective method of 
presenting a concentrated story of their 
School Sound Systems. This well-orga- 


ized story is combined in the “Salesfoto 
Visualizer” by Stein Bros. Mfg. Co. One 
side of the case is devoted to 8 x 10” 
commercial photos enclosed in acetate 
envelopes bound with spiral wire. The 
story logically unveils itself step by step 
as the envelopes are turned. Additional 
sales material, price lists, catalogs, etc., 
are carried in the pockets and loose leaf 
rings for 11 x 814” sheets. 


». Carrying Kit: The Johnson Wax 

salesman carries his entire line with 
him in this handsome leather bag. His 
products are carefully arranged in a 
small tray, which can be lifted out of the 
bag. This enables the man not only to 
tell about his wares, but also to dem- 
onstrate right then and there just how 
they work. Carrying case by American 

Leather Products. 


G. Color Directory: The Martin-Senour 

Co., manufacturers of paints, var- 
nises, ete., have recently adopted a new 
color program which features a line of 
liq d tinting colors for white paint. 
Salesmen use both the “Nu-Hue Color 
Dircctory” illustrated above, and the 
“Vicualizer” to help sell this new idea. 
he Directory is a library of 1,512 color 
ch numerically indexed with accom- 


panying formula pages, all based upon 
the use of the company’s 16 basic tint- 
ing colors. The chips may be removed 
and placed in the Visualizer to give the 
customer an exact picture of how the 
color combination will look. Visualizers 


produced by X-Ray Sales Co. 


4. Presentation: Avon Products, Inc., 

sells huge quantities of its toilet 
goods each year through house to house 
canvassing, and it is important that the 
canvassers be the most suitable and best 
people available. The company uses this 
attractive zipper-fastened book to show 
the advantages of selling Avon products 
to prospects. Large photographs explain 
the duties of the job, the line itself, 
the company’s advertising program, etc. 

Bound by Brewer-Cantelmo. 


$8. Sales Kit: Edison Electric Institute 

proclaims that “salesmen are stymied 
when conduits are crowded” and pro- 
duces this kit to help salesman promote 
re-wiring. The kit contains samples of 
conduit and 18 sample combinations of 
small diameter wire, which clearly dem- 
onstrate how capacity of existing conduits 
can be double and tripled. Prospects see 
different combinations pass through the 
conduit, get dramatic proof of extra 
capacity. 
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What Kind of Slogan and Trade-Mark 
Do Women Most Easily Remember? 


Is a good trade-mark or insignia more easily remembered 


than a good slogan? Five hundred typical urban women 


attempt to identify masked trade-marks and slogans stripped 


of brand names, in this new SM-Ross Federal survey. 


S a good trade-mark or insignia 
more easily remembered than a 
good slogan? 

To a group of 500 middle-class 
women in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Cleveland and Charlotte, 
trade-marks were more easily identifi- 
able, Shown masked trade-marks, and 
slogans stripped of their brand names, 
the women correctly identified 66.9% 
of the trade-marks and 47.2% of the 
slogans. 

Incorrect identifications were made 
on 19.4% of the slogans and only 
5.8% of the trade-marks. In the case 
of the latter, women were either very 
sure of themselves or frankly said, 
“don’t know.” The total of ‘don’t 
know’ answers were 33.4% for 
slogans and 27.3% for trade-marks. 

The trade-marks selected were taken 
from November magazine or news- 
paper advertisements or from cartons 
and containers; the slogans were 
chosen from current printed advertise- 
ments or radio programs. 

Forty-eight slogans were used in the 
test, and 12 trade-marks. Tests made 
by Ross Federal indicated that the 
average woman respondent could study 
up to 24 slogans and 12 trade-marks 
without tiring or losing interest, and 
consequently the 500 women were 
split into two equal groups, each one 
seeing all of the trade-marks and half 
of the slogans. The women inter- 
viewed were of the type you will see 
any day on New York's Thirty-fourth 
Street, Chicago’s State Street or San 
Francisco's Market Street. 

They were most successful in identi- 
fying the slogans of Morton Salt, Alka 
Seltzer, Lux, Coca-Cola and Ex-Lax; 
the trade-marks of General Electric, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Aunt Jemima, 
General Motors, and Wrigley. 

Just in case you think you can do a 
lot better than 47.2%, which is the 
mark set by the 500 women consumers 
(who were divided equally under 30, 
30-39, and 40 and over), the slogans 
are on p. 28, with names deleted just 
as shown to the women and the per- 
centage of correct identification which 
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they scored. Fill in the right names 
if you can—and turn to a continuation 
page (91) for correct answers. 

Of the 48 slogans selected for the 
text, 54% have complete product 
identification in the wording. For ex- 
ample, the “Dependable Slide Fas- 
tener’ of Talon couldn’t be confused 
with a motor car or a soap. The field 
is narrowed to the few makers or 
brands of slide fasteners. 

A few of the slogans have partial 
product identification in the wording 
—15%, to be exact. ‘For the skin 
you love to touch” certainly couldn't 
be a slide fastener or a motor car, but 
it might be a soap, a cream, a lotion, 
a toilet water. 

Roughly a third of the slogans 
(31%) have no product identification. 
Examples, “Ask the man who owns 
one,” or “Eventually, why not now?” 


Product Identification Helps 


The results of the SM-Ross Federal 
testing indicate (although the size of 
the sample may be too small to prove) 
that there is a distinct advantage in 
having the wording of the slogan 
identify the type of product. 

Taking the 24 slogans in the top 
half of the percentage-of-correct-iden- 
tification rating, we find that 62% 
have complete product identification in 
the wording, 21% partial product 
identification, and 17% no product 
identification—as against percentages 
for all slogans surveyed of, respec- 
tively, 54, 15 and 31. 

Some men who consider themselves 
as slogan experts say that the name 
of the product should be embodied 
within the slogan, as, for example, 
“With men who know tobacco best, 
it’s Luckies 2 to 1.” The theory seems 
to be that the name when so inserted 
becomes indissolubly tied up with the 
slogan, thus minimizing the chance 
that Chesterfield or Camel might be 
substituted for Luckies in the pros- 
pect’s mind. 

The survey results neither prove nor 


disprove this theory. Among the 48 
slogans chosen for the test, nine, or 
19%, had the product or company 
name within the slogan. Among the 
24 slogans leading in correct identifi- 
cation, six, or 25% had the name 
within the slogan. We feel that the 
score is too close to permit any broad 
generalization. 


Helping the Competitor 


On quite a few of the slogans com- 
petitive product mentions exceeded the 
correct answers. This was particularly 
true of Ostermoor, where mentions of 
Simmons were several times greater 
than for the right product. The prod- 
ucts or companies whose slogans were 
most frequently confused with com- 
petitive products were: 


Woodbury’s, “for the skin you love 
to touch,” was ascribed to Palmolive 
by twice as many women as to the 
correct maker. “Mattresses built—not 
stuffed—since 1853’ was credited ten 
times incorrectly to Simmons for every 


* * * 


Key to Trade-Marks and Their 
Identification by Women 


Here are the owners of the masked 
trade-marks or other insignia on the 
right-hand page, and the percentage 
figure which shows the correct identifi- 
cation by 500 women. 


Parents’ Magazine 
Wrigley 

Good Housekeeping 
General Motors 
General Electric 


Aunt Jemima 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Scottissue 
Socony-Vacuum 

. Quaker Oats 

. Westinghouse 
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See text for comments. 
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How Women Identify Advertising Slogans 


Question: “What brand name or com- 
pany name do you associate with 
each of the following?” 


. When It Rains, It Pours ( 
Be Wise — Alkalize With ( 
. 9 out of 10 Screen Stars Use ( 


57 Varieties ( ) 
. Call for ( 
. ) The 4-Purpose Face Cream 


E ) They Satisfy 


. Ask for ( ) Star Meats 


et et 


—s 
~ 


. The Soap of Beautiful Women ( 
. Join the Regulars With ( 


—_— 
a 


nw & te 
ses 


. For 29 Years ( 


Scouring 


bh ew tb 
np w 


oi ) The 3 Flavor Dog Food 


. The Greatest Name in Rubber ( 


26 
27 
28 


— 
= 


. The ( 


ow wo 
wow = 


. Eventually, Why Not Now? ( 
. Ask the Man Who Owns One ( 


w wo 
ot = 


w nw 
enmos 


Integrity of Its Maker ( 
. Switch to ( 
. For Comfort and Style, Go ( 


. If It’s ( 
. When It’s ( 


SBS 5SS 


( ) The Pause That Refreshes 
( ) The Original Chocolated Laxative 89.6 


, 4 ) Milk “From Contented Cows” 
. Help Guard Against “Pink Tooth Brush” with ( 74.4 


. Shot From Guns— Twice Crisped ( 


. ) The Protecting Food Drink 
. Look for the Red and White Label ( 


) It's Got to Be Good 
)-Clean, It’s Hygienically Clean 7.6 


Company or Product 


Correctly Identified 
by, % 


92.8 
92.4 
92.0 
92.0 


88.8 


. With Men Who Know Tobacco Best, It’s ( 86.0 
b ) The Breakfast of Champions 


86.0 


) — America’s Finest Cigarette 81.2 
= ) The Dependable Slide Fastener 


79.6 
79.2 
78.8 
75.2 


74.4 


» « ) The Safe Laxative, Made Especially for Children ... 70.0 
) 63.6 
) All-Bran 62.8 
( ) Keeps Aluminum Brilliant 
( ) Banishes “Tattle Tale Gray” 
( ) Real Coffee —97% Caffein-Free 54.4 
) Has Cleaned Toilet Bowls Without 


58.0 
57.6 


52.4 


( ) Takes the Odor Out of Perspiration 49.2 
, € ) For Hands and Wherever Skin Needs Softening .... 40.8 


39.6 
38.8 ° 
36.0 
35.2 
34.4 


) Has the Strength of Gibraltar 32.8 
a | ) Is the Original Worcestershire Sauce 28.8 
( ) World’s Number 1 Typewriter 


27.2 
27.2 
26.8 


( ) Sauce — The Dash That Makes the Dish 26.0 
. For the Skin You Love to Touch ( 
( ) Helps Your Teeth Shine Like the Stars.............. 15.6 
. The Priceless Ingredient of Every Product Is the Honor and 


) 25.2 


15.6 


Es ) Soft for Comfort, Strong for Security 15.6 
) —First in Rubber 
» ) The Shoe of Champions .... 


14.0 


(ethoresdenswepawexsenss 12.4 


11.2 
8.8 


. The Better the Gas, the Better Your Car ( 5.6 


 € ) Regular as Clock Work 


4.8 


oe ) Mattresses Built — Not Stuffed — Since 1853 3.6 


. Life Begins With ( 


0.4 


once it went to Ostermoor, while Sealy 
received twice as many mentions as 
Ostermoor. 

“World's Number 1 Typewriter” is 
Royal’s slogan, but Remington tre- 
ceived 85% as many mentions, and 
Underwood 73% as many. Buick re- 
ceived 70% as many mentions as Pack- 
ard for ‘‘ask the man who owns one,” 
while Ford had half as many. 

Goodyear’s “greatest name in rub- 
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ber,”” and Goodrich’s “first in rubber” 
were hopelessly confusing. Half again 
as many women credited “first in rub- 
ber” to Goodyear as to Goodrich, and 
Firestone had practically as many as 
the owner of the slogan. Goodyear 
had a bit the best of it, for Firestone 
had only 60% as many mentions as 
Goodyear for “greatest name in rub- 
ber” and Firestone half as many. 
Jergen’s had 40% as many mentions 


as Hinds’ for the latter's slogan, Pep- 
sodent practically as many as Calox 
for “helps your teeth shine like stars,’ 
while Lifebuoy had one mention for 
“takes the odor out of perspiration’ 
for every three given to Mum, and 
Artid and Odorono each were credited 
incorrectly at the ratio of one to six 


Identification by Age Groups 


The tabulated total of answers to 
all 48 slogan questions shows very 
little difference between the three age 
groups (under 30, 30-40, and 40 and 
over). On the whole the — 
of correct responses varied no more 
than 10% between the groups, but on 
individual slogans the differences were 
more marked. The younger group, as 
might be expected, did better than the 
older ones on most beauty products; 
also on the Royal typewriter, the Pack- 
ard car, and scattered others. The 
older women were conspicuously better 
on foods and household products. 


“On the Tip of My Tongue!” 


The respondent women when shown 
the slogans by Ross Federal men, gave 
the correct answer, guessed incorrectly, 
or said, “don’t know.” The “don’t 
know” answers on slogans totaled 
33.4%. If a woman said “don't 
know,” the Ross Federal interviewer 
recorded that, and then said, “Do you 
recall ever having seen or heard this 
slogan?” 

Below are the names of brands or 
companies whose slogans received the 
largest number of ‘don’t know’’ an- 
swers, and alongside is a column giv- 
ing the percentage of those people who 
answered “‘yes” when asked whether 
they recalled the slogan. Frequent re- 
joinders were, “I’m sure I’ve seen it 
somewhere’’—'‘Oh, it’s right on the 
tip of my tongue’’—“Yes, I remember 
it, but I just can’t think who says it.” 

In the case of Vitamins Plus, for 
example, the percentage figures mean 
that for every 1,000 women inter- 
viewed, 932 would say they don't 
know who says, “Life begins with,” 
and of these 932 there would be | 
19.7% (or 182) who think they recall 
having seen or heard the slogan. 


Say Think 

they _ they recall 
“Don't having seen 
know” or heard 


19.7% 
23.1 
18.4 
18.7 
27.6 
20.3 
Scottissue : 19.4 
Ethyl f 13.1 
Prudential : 32.3 
A-1 Sauce , 21.4 
Pullman . 15.4 
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THE NEW CHALLENGE to Advertising 


Leet us now recognize that whereas the advertising of the Turbulent Thirties brought the chal- 
lenge of keen competition in a buyer’s market, advertising in the Nineteen Forties presents, to 
some degree, the new challenge of a seller’s market. 


It is clear now that it is as much a privilege to buy goods as it is to sell goods. 
So, advertising encounters new opportunities and new duties. 


In a world which changes faster than we want, there is the need for the thoughtful, fore- 
sighted planning of markets for years to come. 


There is the need for a clear, candid, straightforward quality in advertising. We shall 
seek to build richer, warmer, more enduring relationships with all the people with whom we do 
business: with our managers and our workers, our sources of supply, with our facilities for trans- 
portation, with our stockholders and our banks, with our government, and with our customers. 


After you have made a good product, after you have conceived a strong, persuasive advertising 
program, there still remains one extra important last step: to present your advertising in a setting 
of dignity, honesty, sincerity and good taste. 


For the medium you use, whether it be magazine, newspaper or radio, has a very great deal 
to do with the impulse of your advertising message. 


Consider the qualities of The National Geographic Magazine: 


its editorial authority and authenticity 

its strict and absolute accuracy 

its profusion of beautiful and instructive illustrations 

its enduring and permanent value in editorial content 

its thorough avoidance of the trivial, the partisan, or the controversial 

its scholarly insight into the nature of the peoples of the world treated in its pages 

and above all, the timeliness of its attention to places and events of major moment in the 
world. 


These simple, strong tenets of editorial conduct have accounted for the sterling regard in 
which The National Geographic Magazine is held by 1,100,000 subscriber-families. 


Its voluntary circulation . . . its identifiability of readership . . . its great numbers of extra 
readers per copy... its permanence . . . its background of character and integrity—all of these 
put The National Geographic more than ever in the forefront of magazines which will serve 
advertisers to meet the new challenge to advertising. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


RAYMOND W. WELCH, Director of Advertising 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New YORK OFFICE: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. CHICAGO OFFICE: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Representatives: BLANCHARD-NICHOLS, San Francisco and Los Angeles. W. F. COLEMAN, Seattle 
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Lea and Perrins... 58.0 37.9 
Calox 49.6 41.9 
CSOGGPIED 2 nice 48.8 20.5 
Campbell Soup ... 46.8 44.5 
Ovaltine 42.0 37.3 
Red Heart .... 40.4 41.6 
Quaker Puffed Rice 35.2 34.1 
Sanka .. 31.2 34.6 


Among all the slogans surveyed 
those of the following received the 
largest percentage of ‘yes’ answers 
when Ross Federal men asked the 
“don't know’ women whether they 
recalled having seen or heard the 
slogan: 


Woodbury 


OE scan esa 


Wheaties 
Carnation 
Alka-Seltzer 

Fels Naphtha 
Lucky Strike 
Kellogg’s All-Bran 


The figures above should be read in 
conjunction with the table of correct 
identifications, because a company or 
carage may also stand very high in 

oth tables. All but one in the list 
above are in the top half of the cor- 
rect identification table. 

It was not expected by the editors 
of SM or by Ross Federal that every 
slogan or every trade-mark would have 


Newsstand Sales UP 
in Defense Areas 


A leading advertising agency asked us to compare 
newsstand sales of Popular Mechanics for the Sep- 
tember issues of 1940 and 1941, in fifty-three areas 
increasingly active in defense work. 


Newsstand sales were up 26% 


This increase in newsstand sales of this twenty- 
five cent magazine, the highest priced in its field, 


shows: 


Fy 1. that Popular Mechanics’ readers have money 


and 


+ 2. voluntarily spend it for quality—in a maga- 
zine or in merchandise. 


Let Popular Mechanics carry your story of goods 


or services to these men “ 
most prosperous areas. 


in the money”’ in today’s 


Whether you use one page or twelve, the cost 
will be less than a dollar and a half per page per 


thousand. 


POPULA 


VECHANICS 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois s New York =» Detroit s Columbus 


an equal chance of correct identifica 
tion, for included among each group 
were some products more likely to b 
known by men than by women (cig 
arettes, motor cars, gasoline, rubbe: 
companies), and the Parents’ Mag. 
azine “commended” mark could hard! 
be expected to have a high identifica- 
tion rating except with women who 
have young children. The Socon; 
Vacuum’s red horse was handicapped 
because the color is as much a part of 
the trade-mark as the horse, and the 
women saw it in black and white. 


High Rating for Trade-Marks 


The trade-marks were shown to 
women exactly as reproduced on page 
27. All identifying names were 
painted out as, for example, the ‘Good 
Housekeeping” in Number 3 and 
“Westinghouse Electric’ which regu- 
larly appears in the small paned on 
Number 12. 

The trade-marks of General Elec- 
tric, Old Dutch Cleanser and Aunt 
Jemima were closely bunched in 
the correct-identification rating, each 
One scoring over 90%, which is ex- 
traordinarily high. Apparently, the 
Ross Federal men happened on a 
group of middle-class women who are 
conscious of whiskey advertising, for 
the Quaker Oats symbol would have 
had a much higher rating had not 
13% of the respondents thought it 
was “Old Quaker.” 

Two of the most widely-used seals 
are the Good Housekeeping guarantee 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s “accepted” shield. With these 
middle-class women the magazine 
seems to be three times as well known 
as the association. ‘ 

With trade-marks the average 
woman seems either to know, reall) 
know, or she will frankly admit that 
she has no idea. Incorrect identifica- 
tions were made on only 5.8% of the 


masked trade- amar. 
* * 


The _—— i SM-Ross Federal sur- 
vey will give an up-to-date picture of 
the farmer and his wife—what they're 
buying, what they're planning to buy, 
how much their condition is improved. 


Correction on Bedroom 
and Living Room Survey 


In the table headed “A Candid Shot at 
the Typical Middle-Class Living Room,” 
page 21 of the October 20th issue, the 
correct percentage figure for glass curtains 
under “None owned” is 33.1. The figure 
appearing in the table was 66.9. 

In the November 1 installment of the 
same survey in the table “A Candid Shot 
at the Typical Middle-Class Living Room,” 
under the item ‘Curtains,’ an asterisk 
should have appeared with “Number 
Owned,” 448, to denote that this is the 
number of families owning them and not 
the number of pairs of curtains owned. 
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| Wh t is happening in Germany, 
a the Orient, Latin-America? 


Wh should there be a draft, 
y occupation of Iceland, high taxes? 


Me ow can we improve civilian defense, 


municipal government, housing? 


PEopLe are divided about questions like 
these. Some try to avoid them, look for escape from 
them, hope that the old order will prevail. 


Others face them bravely and intelligently, eager to 
learn the whole truth by studying all sides, seeking 
the answers that they may find a better way. 


These are the people that Liberty attracts. 


And these people are good prospects. Their desire 
for knowledge spurs them to weigh one claim 
against another until they are convinced that one 
political platform is right, one foreign policy prefer- 
able, one product superior to the next. 


They are the people who will listen to the story you 


have fo tell. And if you tell it well enough, they'll 
buy. 


For most of these people are in the peak of the 
buyin:; market—where you get your volume sales. 


As in iny cross-section of America, some are rich, 


some poor; but the majority are the important middle 
classes that account for 60% of all sales. 


Because Liberty supplies its readers with information on 
important problems, gives both sides of vital questions, 
helps to shape their thinking, Liberty has become the guid- 
ing force behind their actions. 


THUS ber t DELIVERS MORE 
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Manning, Bowman gave its men 


an opportunity to blow off steam at 


their recent sales convention — a 


chance to tell how they would run 


the firm. 


No punches were pulled, 


and the session was so productive it 


will be repeated next year. 


Profit-Making Ideas 


Emerge from Salesmen’s 


“Squawk Session” 


HEN Manning, Bowman & 

Co., Meriden, Conn., staged 

its recent company sales con- 

ference, one of the scheduled 
sessions was ‘If | Were Running This 
Business — Squawks, Criticisms, Sug- 
gestions.” For the first time, company 
executives were out to conduct an 
experiment. 

In scheduling this session, the man- 
agement wanted its men to feel free 
to express their opinions. Just how 
the experiment would work out was 
anybody’s guess. The greatest fears 
were that the men would not talk sin- 
cerely, that a few might spoil the pro- 


“If we're going to promote automatic 

toasters at all,” griped the men, “let’s 

make one fully automatic.” Result: This 

$16.95 model which does everything but 
pass the marmalade. 
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Manning, Bowman makes and markets 
nearly 800 products. These are sold 
through wholesalers to department, dry 
goods, electrical, hardware and gift stores. 
There are two general classifications: 
Household electrical appliances—wafile 
irons, heating pads, percolators, flat irons, 
toasters, electric table cookers, etc.; and 
gift and vacuum ware—serving trays, 
cocktail shakers, ice tongs, vaccum sets, 
ete. A new item in the latter group is 
“Peacock Plate,’ an original method 
of producing colored metal (in many 

colors) on metallic surfaces. 


* 


cedure, or that discussion might get 
out of hand. 

Fortunately, none of these fears 
were realized. Nobody was squelched. 
Every one was reasonable a cooper- 
ative. The entire session went on in 
business-like fashion with clarification 
of many misunderstandings and with 
an exchange of ideas that helped both 
management and salesmen. So suc- 
cessfully did it go over that it has 
already been assigned a more impor- 
tant place on the next sales conference. 

Scheduled to last one hour, it went 
three-quarters of an hour overtime. It 
was then adjourned and continued for 
one hour the following day, taking 
nearly three times the original allotted 
time. 

Chairman of the session, wisely 
enough, was one of the salesmen. This 
selection is considered highly impor- 
tant, for it removed any hidden notion 


Everybody’s coffee-makers (including 
M, B’s) were tall and in the grand man- 
ner. Nothing cozy or convivial about 
"em, squawked the salesmen; they didn’t 
match today’s dishes or décor. The com- 
pany listened, acted; this year promotes 
the “Long Last” percolator, which tem- 
pers its swank with Gemiitlichkeit. 


that company management sought to 
dominate or control discussion. 

The meeting was attended by 
H. B. O’Brien, retiring president; John 
A. Underwood, incoming president; 
A. L. Wilkinson, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising; W. R. 
Freeman, then assistant general sales 
manager ; the firm’s three district office 
managers and its 25 salesmen. It was 
gratifying to note that every person 
spoke at least once; many spoke sev- 
eral times. It was not a canned, one- 
sided affair—it was spontaneous and 
sincere. 

But let’s see what these salesmen 
would do, if they were running the 
Manning, Bowman business. One of 
the major pieces of discussion was 
about the company’s “direction book- 
lets.” These are 2” by 3”, attached 
to each electric appliance to give prod- 
uct information, suggested uses, recipes 
and to publicize other company prod- 
ucts. They range from 24 to 48 pages, 
one being available for each appliance. 

Several salesmen said they ‘didn't 
mean a thing.” Others chimed in that 
sales clerks would read an informative 
tag, if it took but 30-40 seconds, but 
that they would not bother with any- 
thing like these multiple-paged book- 
lets. The majority agreed that these 
booklets, because of their length, miss 
the bus with both sales clerks and 
housewives. 

As a result of this discussion, Mr. 
Freeman states the company is plan- 
ning a new type of product labeling, 
replacing the booklets with a label 
which will give condensed product 
data, economical features of the prod- 
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“Gosh-a-mighty ! 
Who thinks ‘em up?” 


A long-suffering executive speaks his mind 


“‘ 4H ME! It happens every year, just 
A about this time—when firms 
we do business with start sending 
me Christmas gifts. 


“I don’t know why they do it. 
They don’t have to. I certainly don’t 
ask them to. 


“Over the years, I’ve accumulated 
brass toadstool paperweights and 
non-running clocks—one even set 
into an elephant’s foot. A horse that 
whistles and holds cigarettes ...a 

reamlined train that’s a penholder. 
\nd a cigar lighter that plays Yan- 
kee Doodle but won’t light. Gosh-a- 
mighty! Who thinks ’em up? 


‘Most of the gorgeous gadgets 
ople give me cost too darn much 
oney just to throw them away. 
id besides, only an ungrateful heel 
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would do a thing like that. But 
brother, I’m getting desperate! [ll 
either have to build a Gadget Annex 
to my office or—say! I’ve got a better 
idea... 


“Tf my business friends insist on 
giving me a Christmas remem- 
brance, why, oh why don’t they 
make it a bottle or so of my favor- 
ite whiskey—Four Roses! 


“There’s the solution to the whole 
problem! I can take a bottle of Four 
Roses home with me... pull out the 
cork ...and pour some out for my 
good friends to share with me. 
What’s more, I wouldn’t be expected 
to keep a Four Roses bottle on my 
desk all year, just in case the man 
who gave it to me drops in. 


“Boy, wouldn’t it be great if I 


could jiggle just some of the pack- 
ages that land on my desk this 
Christmas and hear ’em gurgle!” 


Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distil- 
leries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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“A map, 


a pin 

pr ite 
and a few inches 
of string. 2.) 


quickly reveal the 
great advantages 
of 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


as the distribution center of the 
Southeast”. . . says H. J. SCOTT, 


District Manager for Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, with headquarters in 


Jac ksonuille 


‘‘Just spread out the map, stick 
the pinpoint in Jacksonville and use 
the string as the radius of a circle. 
You can see at once that Jacksonville 
is the distribution key to all of the 
Southeast and the West Indies”. 


Mr. Scott is right! What's more, Jack- 
sonville has excellent harbor facilities, 
steamship, truck and trunkline rail 
services and ample warehousing space. 
Investigate Jacksonville before selecting a 
site for new sales offices, plants or branch 
plants in the South. Jacksonville is the 
hub of a vast and rich market now boom- 
ing with defense projects. 


Transportation Facilities 

Four trunk-line railroads, deep 
water harbor with regular sailings to 
South American, Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports. Trunk-line air service 
north, west, south. Favorable freight 
rates. 


Warehousing and Distribution 
1,600,000 square feet of storage 
warehouse space, mostly close to port 
terminals. Miles of good warehouse 
sites with rail or harbor frontage. 


Market 

1,200,000 consumers within 150 
mile radius; nearly 10,000,000 in rich 
Southeastern area. Numerous huge 
camps and defense projects are most 
economically served from Jacksonville. 


Free Service 

Our experienced, competent 
Industrial Bureau will gladly make a 
complete, unbiased specific survey for 
you to show Jacksonville's suitability 
for your needs. Ask for this free 
service. 

me ee ee ee RE ee ae eee ce 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 

Dept. 52, Chamber of Commerce 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Please send me: 
Information about 

| Copy of your file-size industrial folder “Industry 

Southward Ho!’ 

= 

Address __ 


City 
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uct, and will consume but a minute of 
reading time. As tentatively planned, 
the new label will be so attached as to 
keep the product information before 
the housewife for a period of time. 
It will be produced at a marked sav- 
ing as compared with the booklets, 
and will make it easier for the house- 
wife to buy and use —- This 
appears to be one of the important 
results of the squawk session. 

The product line came in for plenty 
of discussion. One salesman wanted 
a coffee percolator in a lower price 
bracket, to which a company executive 
replied that this had been considered 
and found impractical from the stand- 
point of product cost and profit. An- 
other suggestion was to put an im- 
printed trade-mark on the bread tray. 
It was explained that this particular 
product could not be stamped without 
making a depression into the material. 
The company was doing second best— 
putting stickers on all bread trays. 

Another request was for a vacuum 
jug set to retail at $25. The salesman 
said he could sell a substantial number 
of these through a large metropolitan 
store, if the sets were made of Peacock 
Plate, with gold trimmings and no 
chromium. Such a product, of course, 
would have to stand investigation. If 
it could be sold in other cities, it might 
be produced. 


They Wanted to Trade Up 


Several salesmen suggested a fully 
automatic toaster of modern stream- 
lined appearance. This has already 
gone into production with announce- 
ment of ‘The Toaster with a Tester,” 
a chromium-plated product with bur- 
gundy bakelite base and _ handle, 
streamlined for eye appeal. It is en- 
tirely automatic, a dial indicating when 
the toast is done and a flashing moni- 
tor light telling whether current is on 
or off. Retailing at $16.95, prelimi- 
nary response indicates it will be an 
outstanding seller. 

Another product called for—a low- 
priced tip and turn toaster—has now 
been announced. Retailing at $3.95, 
this is now selling very well. 

Still another product recommenda- 
tion was for a de luxe percolator of a 
style that would fit in with tea serving 
and smart entertaining. Salesmen said 
that coffee makers were generally of 
the tall variety, whereas many hostesses 
wanted a lower appliance that would 
better match the design of other serv- 
ing aids. This has been accomplished 
in “the Long Last,” a teapot-shaped 
coffee percolator with chromium finish 
and handle of blonde maple. 

Numerous suggestions for increas- 
ing sales were received. One sales 


representative, looking over his ac. 
counts, found a surprising number 
who had never handled electric broil- 
ers. On his next trip, he took several 
along, left one with each purchasing 
agent, with the request that he take it 
home for his wife to use. When these 
agents really became acquainted with 
the things these broilers do, they 
started pushing them. This salesman’s 
accounts are now more enthusiastic 
about broilers than many other prod- 
ucts they have been handling for a 
longer time. This talk about broilers 
prompted another man to report that 
he had sold many of them to meat 
packers, who use them for store dem- 
onstrations, 

An approach method was suggested 
by one sales representative who keeps 
a list of all customers and prospects, 
noting each man’s pet peeves, hobbies 
and the flattery to which he most read- 
ily responds. 

Another salesman told of a loose- 
leaf binder in which he carries photo- 
graphs of MB displays, tear sheets of 
news items, local ads, copies of the 
company’s national advertising and 
other materials of interest to purchas- 
ing agents. This man carries a candid 
camera and takes shots of good dis- 
plays. They _ to sell new accounts 
and to renew life in stagnant ones. 

One suggestion which the home 
office was glad to get, was to reduce 
the number of form letters sent to 
salesmen. Several said that far too 
many were received and that they were 
too wordy. Cut them down in length, 
shorten the schedule, save the sales- 
man’s time and give greater emphasis 
to thé messages that are sent out was 
the general conclusion. This has now 
been carried out. 


Other Economies Suggested 


Thinking along the line of cutting 
down expense, one man suggested that 
not all mail should be sent via air mail. 
He said that many mailings were not 
sufficiently important to warrant pay- 
ment of double postage rates. The 
company had always sent all mailings 
to salesmen by air mail, believing that 
the extra rate was offset by the time 
saved and by the added importance 
given air mailings. This man’s sugges- 
tion has now been adopted, and only 
the more important mail goes by air. 

From these and many other re- 
sponses made, it is readily seen that 
the squawk session went over to the 
mutual advantage of salesmen and 
management. It did away with the 
idea that sales conferences are meet- 
ings where salesmen are talked to. It 
proved that much is gained by letting 
salesmen talk. 
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Exhibit H: Murphy Products divisional managers do not work haphazardly, their whereabouts unknown to the home office. On the 
first two sheets above they list their intineraries and shoulder-to-shoulder cooperation with district distributors. Sheet No. 3 con- 
tains the results achieved. 


Tested Tools for Managing Men: 
What They Are, How They Work 


Through the years the combined knowledge and experience of 


management has evolved time-tried sales controls. They are stand- 


arcized. But some executives are not familiar with them, others 


de not use them. Herewith a full explanation. 


Part III of an article in three parts * 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization, Sales Management Consultants, 


New York 


* Parts I and II of this article appeared in the November 1 
and November 15 issues of SALES MANAGEMENT 


D:cEMBER 1, 1941 


N Parts I and II of this article 

there have been discussed man- 

agement tools for hiring and 

training salesmen, tools for help- 
ing them make more effective sales 
presentations, tools for defining their 
territories and the prospects these ter- 
ritories contain. Management, having 
made use of these tools, may be lik- 
ened to an army’s GHQ staff at the 
beginning of a war, with trained and 
equipped men about to fight over well- 
mapped terrain against an enemy 
whose strength is clearly defined. How 
the battle will go depends much on 
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Exhibit I: Every salesman would like “to make more money.” 
This target classifies his exact needs, then shows how many 
tons of feed he must sell to buy baby new shoes or whatever. 


the strategy and tactics planned for 
these soldiers. And how sales objec- 
tives will be reached depends on sim- 
ilar planning for the simplifying of 
which there are available many tools. 


5. Planning Tools 

There's nothing like a written plan 
to provide a definite goal for present 
and future accomplishments. Sales 
managers who permit their salesmen 
to run around a territory without a 
definite plan, run the risk of having 
their salesmen waste time, gas and 
tires, expense money—and—oppor- 
tunity. 


(A) Planning Sheets: A widely- 
used form of planning tool is the 
“Weekly Planning Sheet,” which pro- 
vides, for each day of the week, spaces 
in which to list the cities visited, hotels 
where to send mail and telegrams, 
names of dealers and prospects ex- 
pected to call on, and some of the 
specific things which the salesman ex- 
pects to do, 

A more complete type of planning 
sheet is that used by Murphy Products 
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Co. to cover the activities of its di- 
vision managers with the district dis- 
tributors. (Exhibit H.) This covers 


three separate sheets: 


1. Allocation of divisional manager’s 
time with district distributor. 
Daily schedule of d. m. activity. 
Summary activity and results esti- 
mate. 

An unusual type of salesman’s per- 
sonal planning sheet is also used by 
Murphy Products, called “My Per- 
sonal Income Target.” (Exhibit I.) 
This lists, for a six-months’ period, 20 
different personal items for which the 
salesman will need cash. At the bot- 
tom of the blank, the total cash re- 
quired is broken down into the total 
"No. Tons Feed Required to Make It.” 


(B) Work Assignments: Engi- 
neers have long recognized the impor- 
tance of the triune functions of assign- 
ing, scheduling and dispatching as 
essentials in work control. Give the 
task to a person, set up the dates for 
completion of the progressive steps— 
and get it going. 


Exhibit J: Ideas formulated at the sales meeting are put into 
practice in the field through an assignment confirmation sheet. 
Dealer helps, follow-up material, ete., are all listed in order. 


Sales management has been slow to 
adopt the assignment principle; it has 
preferred to follow the traditional 
policy of ‘give the salesman a territory 
and let him find his own way.” 

Stand at a downtown street corner 
about 9:30 any morning; observe the 
salesmen in groups filtering out of the 
building exits leaving behind the 
echoes of their morning sales meeting. 
One by one, eight out of ten, on the 
average, will straggle off languidly- 
half-heartedly with an air that says 
plainly they lack both plan and ob- 
jective. 

One such experience will demon- 
strate the need for more widespread 
use of the task assignment principle 
in selling. 

Experience indicates that the prin- 
ciple of assigning tasks is helpful in 
any sales organization where the sales- 
men are compelled to choose one, or 
at most, a few out of several alterna- 
tive courses. For example, in one hu 
organization selling 26 major adv 
tised lines, it is obvious that no sales 
force could be expected— 
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] LEADING QUESTION frequently asked at alert ser- 

vice stations these days is: ‘‘How’s your oil filter.?’’ The 
man who asks it has FRAM in mind, and wants to help you. 
He is following up the advertising of a remarkable product, 
the FRAM OIL FILTER, which in 7 short years has whammed 
its way to a big success—by talking to the right people. For 
instance 
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3 SALES KEEP GOING UP, too, as shown by above 

chart. WHAM! One reason for this is intelligent mer- 
ising of national magazine advertising (more than 60% 
ich goes into the POST). Another reason is the extra 
‘on the millions of POST families pay to advertising. 


know all about FRAM. And when they are asked: 
S your oil filter?’’—their buying answer is FRAM. 
Mi! 
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FIRST WHAM IN FRAM national advertising was a 

full-page ad in the March 18, 1939, issue of the POST. So 
well merchandised was this ad, and so much did the trade 
know about POST power, sales for that month doubled the 
sales of any previous month. WHAM! Since then FRAM 
advertising expenditure in the POST has almost doubled each 
year. And look... 


People pay attention when 
you put it in the POST 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Exhibit K: 


proach are automatically clarified. 


Exhibit L: 


A sales manager’s daily 


By listing what he expects to sell to each 
on the quota estimating sheet, the salesman’s methods of ap- 
He is then shooting at a 
well-defined goal, instead of at a vague hope. 


letter analyzes how he 
divides his time into office work, field work, ete., enables him 


Exhibit M: 
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A gas equipment corporation requires its repre- 
sentatives to fill in this daily activity report—which is compre- 
hensive—but renders the task easy by the use of code numbers 
that take little time. In addition to specifying hours spent with 


prospects, date for calling back, type of service which has 


made and other 


to see where he should devote more or less effort. 


Either to sell al/ lines on all calls—or 
Invariably to select on its own initia- 
tive, the right line to feature. 

In such an organization, somewhat 
detailed assignment of tasks and sched- 
uling of completion dates is an ob- 
vious need. 

When you send an inquiry to your 
salesman and ask him to call and re- 
port, you are following a simple form 
of task assignment. (Incidentally, task 
assignment and assignment reporting 
are Siamese twins and should never be 
separated. ) 

Or, again, when you get a lost order 
report, you write back a letter instruct- 
ing the salesman to call again to say 
so-and-so and make such-and-such an 
offer—that, too, is a simple task as- 
signment, 

Broadly defined, in your assignment 
tools it is wise to tell the salesman all 
or part of the following: 


1. Whom to see. 
2. What to feature or sell. 
3. What deal, special offer or induce- 
ment to make. 
i. (Sometimes) What to say. 
5. What sales tools to use. 
6. How big an order to try for. 
Dates within which to call, 
8. Merchandising, installation or serv- 
ice work to do. 
9. When and how to report on results 
of assigned activity. 
Such an assignment is not usually 
made for each individual prospect, of 
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course, but for a group of prospects 
of a certain class, or in a specified ter- 
ritory. 

A large company selling to the 
grocery trade has an assignment con- 
firmation sheet which is given to each 
salesman at the close of the meeting 
at which the assigned task is fully ex- 
plained, (Exhibit J.) This blank tells 
the products to feature as major and 
minor leads, analyzes the sales story 
into five simple steps, gives sugges- 
tions, localized for each territory as to 
these points: 


1. Sales presentation. 

2. Shelf pricing. 

3. Shelf location, 

4. Point-of-sale display. 
5 


Tie-up advertising. 

Instructions are also given regard- 
ing pick-up of damaged packages and 
other service work. 

Task assignment not only aids and 
disciplines salesmen; it also compels 
management to think its way clearly 
through the sales program before the 
assignment is made. 

For example: A toilet goods manu- 
facturer, in bulletins, letters and other 
communications gave its sales force a 
task assignment of 39 duties, each in- 
volving from a few minutes to an hour 
of the salesman’s and dealers’ time. 

If management had been following 
a plan of assignment selling, and had 
formally listed the tasks it was desig- 
nating the complete insanity of its 


aroused prospect's interest, the report also lists sales actually 
information 


necessary for adequate sales 


control. 


demands would have been evident be- 
fore the assignment was ever sent to 
the field. Sent out piece-meal, and 
without coordination or plan, the net 
result was a completely ridiculous 
assignment. 

Another example: A large firm in 
the home appliance field, selling to re- 
tail outlets, recently gave its salesmen 
a work assignment of 31 separate 
duties té be performed in one day in 
15 separate retail stores. The simplest 
of these duties required a maximum 
of three minutes; while 12 of them 
required an average of 15 minutes 
each. The total assignment would re- 
quire a salesman to spend between 
three and one-half and four and one- 
half hours in face-to-face conversation 
with the buyer. In 15 stores, this 
would have required 5214 hours for a 
single day’s assignment! 

The company had been giving its 
salesmen such assignments month after 
month. Because the assignment as a 
whole was unreasonable, the salesman 
naturally made no effort to carry out 
any of it. 

(C) Quota Forecasts: Another 
useful planning tool is the “Detailed 
Quota Forecast.’”” Where the nature 
of the operation permits, it is helpful! 
to have each salesman forecast his own 
sales for a specified period. 

Murphy Products Co. provides eac! 
salesman with a “Quota Estimating 
Sheet’” for each month, listing: it 
products across the top and the sales 
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Dealers know 


f-because it helps them 


move Merchandise 


eres TED investigations by Better Homes & Gardens 
— by other magazines—by manufacturers —by adver- 
tising agencies—by independent research organizations 
—all tell a story of dealer preference for Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

Dealers know that Better Homes & Gardens will move 
merchandise because they, as a class, typify Better Homes 
& Gardens readership. In their homes as well as their 
stores they daily see Better Homes & Gardens at work 
kindling the buying emotions of its readers—sending 
them out to buy, carefully, intelligently, the products ad- 
vertised in its pages. 

Today, 2,400,000 families—America’s biggest suburban 
home market—look to Better Homes & Gardens for help 
in solving home problems—for advice on what to. buy— 
on how to adjust their purchases to changing times—on 
how to plan for tomorrow. 

Dealers know that because Better Homes & Gardens is 
centered entirely on the home, concerned wholly with 
home interests and affairs, that it wields an influence sec- 
ond to none among the home-loving suburban families 
that are the backbone of America. 


Proof? Plenty of it! Any Better Homes & Gardens salesman will gladly show 
you individual figures of dealer preference in any particular classification. 


man’s outlets down the side. (Exhibit 
K.) He is asked to estimate how much 
of each product he believes he can sell 
each dealer, and the approximate date. 
The salesman’s forecast is checked first 
by the divisional sales manager and 
then by the home office sales man- 
ager—and corrected, if need be, to 
represent a reasonable figure. 


6. Control and Supervision 
Devices 

Almost every sales manager recog- 
nizes that control and supervision add 
immeasurably to the efficiency of any 
sales organization. There are many 
types of control reports available, any 
one of which may prove useful to the 
modern sales manager. 


(A) Daily (or Weekly) Sum- 
mary Activity Reports: One large 
company uses a division sales man- 
ager's daily letter (Exhibit L) to give 
a complete picture of his activities 
with salesmen and customers, summar- 
izing the amount of time spent in such 
activities as: 


Office 
Inside training 
Field work—Old men 
Farm calls 
Dealer calls 
New dealer calls 
Meetings 
Personal business 
Work with new men 
Recruiting 
Training 
Field calls 
A large gas equipment corporation 
uses a daily activity and sales report 
for each representative, with lines for 
14 spaces providing for such informa- 
tion as time spent with prospects, 
identification of various types of pros- 
pects, results of call, call back date, 
service in’erested in, and list of sales. 
(Exhibit M.) A guide to 28 different 
code numbers printed at the top of 
the blank makes it possible to fill in 
the report under each heading with a 
minimum of time and effort. 
A large brewing company—where 
customer calls are more or less routine 
order pick-ups—uses a 53-line route 
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Exhibit O: 


Some industries need a thorough analysis of a prospect’s present and 


future requirements, technical specifications, ete.. before an intelligent presentation 
can be made, This form gives a quantity of such information for later follow-up. 


Exhibits on Facing Page 


Exhibit N: Peter Breidt Brewing Co. 
has its men detail such routine items’ as 
how customers pay, who to see, fre- 
quency of payment, complaint adjusted. 
etc. Totals are transferred to a sales- 
man’s daily report. The latter report also 
puts pressure on to visit prospects—a 
most important duty. 


Exhibit P: By placing expenses beside 
sales made in this daily report form, 
H. J. Heinz Co. brings home to its rep- 
resentatives the necessity for keeping th« 
former in reasonable proportion to the 
latter. In no other way could the two 
items be compared as graphically. 


* 


list and daily stop report covering all 
calls on customers, and providing for 
17 columns of information filled in 
largely by checkmarks. This covers 
such details as route no., stop no., 
how pays (check or cash), who to see, 
frequency of payment, name, address, 
no stop, buyer in, buyer out, sales, 
complaint adjusted, last delivery. 

The totals on this customer form 
are carried forward to a salesman’s 
daily report of activity and results— 
which, in addition to summarizing the 
information on the above stop report, 
provides spaces for as many as 11 calls 
On prospective accounts. (Exhibit N.) 

This latter is the “hook” which 
stimulates the salesmen to make a cer- 
tain number of calls each day on 
pros pects—without which any business 
would soon stagnate. No regular sales 
activity is ‘so neglected as the canvass- 
ing of new prospects; and no business 
can long continue to progress without 
such canvassing. In addition to routine 
calls, every salesman must be im- 
pressed with the importance of bring- 
ing “new blood” into the customer 
lists of the company; and the best way 
to do it is to provide him with a blank 
such as this which is before him con- 
stantly and makes it necessary for him 
to do something about it. 


(B) Individual Call Reports: 
In certain types of business, where the 
unit of sale justified, or where fitting- 
product-to-use information is impor- 
tant, it is advisable to make an indi- 
vidual call report on each prospect or 
customer. Such a report (Exhibit O) 
gives considerable detailed informa- 
tion, all of which is valuable in fol- 
lowing up the prospect and in getting 
an accurate picture of the sales possi- 
bilities of the customer. 


(C) Expense Reports: One of 
the most interesting expense reporis 
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to come to our attention is that used 
by a large corporation, which is a re- 
port of sales and sales expense. (Ex- 
hibit P.) The psychological value of 
combining these two features must be 
evident to all sales managers who have 
had trouble with salesmen’s expenses 
running out of all proportion to sales. 

In this report (really three reports 
in one), the first column after the 
name of the place visited, is the total 
amount of sales in that place. Then 
follows the usual report of expense 
items. In addition to this information 
for each of the days of the week, the 
bottom is divided into two vertical 
sections separated by a perforated line. 
The left-hand section is that most vital 
feature of all reports—a summary of 
sales and expense. The right-hand sec- 
tion is a service promotion report for 
the week, showing store sales and con- 
sumer’s promotion work. 

Many companies find that the com- 
bination of expense report and route 
list on one form is disadvantageous. 
Reason: The sales department wants 
the route list, the cashier or treasurer, 
the expense report. Both cannot have 
one sheet at the same time. In such, 
the solution is two separate sheets 
which can be routed separately and 
handled simultaneously. 

Another type of expense report 
itemizes the conventional information 
(plus auto mileage allowance for the 
week) in the upper two-thirds of the 
sheet; while in the bottom third is 
added a route sheet for the week—a 
good example of two reports in one. 


(D) Supervisor’s Planning 
Sheet: Just as the salesmen are given 
work assignments and quotas for their 
territories, the supervisor of those 
salesmen also requires an operating 
plan covering his total work assign- 


ments and quotas. This plan should 
be written on a standard form by the 
supervisor and submitted to, or dis- 
cussed with, the branch manager or 
home office sales manager. 

This planning sheet should cover 
such items as: 


A detailed schedule of work assign- 
ments, broken dowp into individual terri- 
tories, with objectives and completion 
dates. 


Individual quota figures given each 
salesman, showing the period covered by 
the quota and the salesman’s current status. 


Periodic inspection of salesman’s actual 
work in his territory, based on a standard 
procedure developed for such inspection. 


Procedure for training salesman in 
proper methods of carrying out his work 
assignment. 


Procedure covering outside training of 
salesman. 


Gathering essential market data for 


home office. 
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(E) Supervisor's Report of In- 
dividual Salesman’s Activity: For 
this report, a large company uses a 
two-sided report card which reflects an 
organized method for field inspection 
and correction. On the front of the 
card the divisional manager records on 
the individual dealer situation, On 
the reverse side he analyzes the sales- 
man’s handling of the dealer sales and 
service call. 


(F) Monthly Performance Re- 
ports: This is still another valuable 
tool for controlling salesmen’s activi- 
ties. Murphy Products Co. uses a 
form called “Your Monthly Perform- 
ance Picture.” Sent to the salesmen 
about the 12th of the month, it ana- 
lyzes and comments on the previous 
month's performance, giving a rating 
in percentage on what the salesman’s 
performance was and what it should 
have been. 

This performance report covers such 
items as total sales to dealers, weekly 
reports sent in, days worked, total farm 
calls made, total sales to farmers, 
sample demonstrations on farms, sales 
per farm call, total “present dealer” 
calls, total dealer inventories, total 
“new dealer’ calls, ratio of dealer 
sales to farm sales, your dealer situa- 
tion (at beginning, middle, and end of 
month). 

With a performance picture of this 
scope, it is simple to point out to sales- 
men exactly where they have done a 
good job, or the opposite. 


(G) Performance Recap by 
Months: Checking over individual 
reports is only part of the job of the 
sales manager. The final, and most 
valuable part, in obtaining a complete 
picture of operations as a whole, is 
the summarizing of all reports. 

This monthly recap summarizes, on 
one standard size ring binder sheet, 
the performance data of each sales- 
man, month by month. The items 


listed on this recap are: All sales t 
dealers (showing quota and percent 
age of quota made) ; farm sales; farn 
sales to dealers’ sales; sample demon 
strations; sales to dealers; reports du 
and sent in; plan sheets due and sen 
in; days due and worked; hours du 
and worked; working efficiency; farn 
calls; farm calls per day; sales pe 
farm call; prospective dealer calls 
present dealer calls; inventories to 
dealer calls; inventory efficiency; sale 
per day; sales per hour; new dealers 
cancellations and transfers; new gain 
or loss; total dealers end of month: 
commissions. 

Such a monthly summary gives the 
sales manager the story of his entire 
field operations in a form that is easily 
assimilated, quickly read, and clearly 
understood. It is the key to past per- 
formance, and the dynamic clue to the 
sales manager’s future actions, 


Some Will Fit Your Needs 


Here, then, are six groups of prac- 
tical sales tools for sales management. 
No company can use them all; but any 
sales manager can certainly improve 
his operations by a judicious use of the 
tools that fit his specific needs. 

The consistent and constructive use 
of those tools will help to take the 
worry and fear out of the sales man- 
ager’s job. It will put him in the 
“driver's seat’ and help him to become 
a real manager. 

Incidentally, it must be borne in 
mind that it takes time to install mod- 
ern management controls. In the case 
of major innovations, for example, you 
may have to allow as long as six 
months for certain controls to take 
hold and become initially effective. 

It doesn’t pay the sales manager to 
become discouraged or impatient or to 
expect miracles. After all, if you are 
installing such controls, you are inter- 
ested in perfecting a procedure that 
will give you finger-tip control of your 
organization. Once you acquire such 
control, you will never want to return 
to your former methods. 

Patiently instruct your men in the 
proper use of these sales tools and 
point out the benefits to them as well 
as to you. Keep plugging away—and 
you'll get results that will repay you 
handsomely in increased efficiency and 
effectiveness. 
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Reprints of this series of articles 


will be available in a 16-page booklet 
within the next three weeks. 
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“Tested Tools for Managing Men.” 
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How General Foods Combats Costs 


on an Elevator, Prices on Skids 


There is only a small gap between production expenses and sales 


revenue in the food industry. Concentrating on better grade 


stores, pushing a few items at a time, GF has widened that gap, 


kept 20 national lines, 50 products in the van. 


BY AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART* 


Executive Vice-President, General Foods Corp., 


New York 


N the period since 1929 the food 
industry has been confronted with 
a market which was expanding 
only gradually. Competition was, 
and is, severe. General Foods found 
the margin between its costs and sales 
prices growing smaller and smaller. 
To meet this situation the company 
took three steps: 
Carefully scrutinizing all production 
costs ; 
Attempted to increase substantially 
the volume of its sales; 
Reduced the cost of its selling. 
Through the Bureau of the Census, 
General Foods market researchers were 
able to determine the number of food 
outlets in each county in the United 
States, plus a breakdown into volume 
groups. The latter showed the num- 
ber of stores doing $100,000 or more 
a year, those doing between $75,000 
and $100,000, $50,000 to $75,000, 
and on down to $5,000 a year. 


Leaders Only, Please 


Setting 85% as a practical maxi- 
mum, it was then fairly simple for the 
sales department to determine how 
many retail stores should be covered 
in order to deal with those responsible 
for 85% of the food business in any 
county. There were, of course, varia- 
tions. In one county a third of the 
stores might do 85% of the total busi- 
ness, but in another county GF sales- 
men might have to cover two-thirds of 
the outlets to reach the 85% goal. 

While we had always told our sales 
people to concentrate on the better 
stores in the area in which they 
worked, when we gave them the num- 
crs Of stores they were to contact in 
order to reach 85% of the food vol- 
ume, we found some men calling on 
iar too few outlets—other men calling 
on far too many. By applying a yard- 


Based on an address by Mr. Igleheart 
ore the convention of the American 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages. 
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stick, our sales work became more 
effectively applied to our potentials. 
General Foods manufactures and 
distributes through the grocery trade 
more than 20 nationally advertised 
lines and 50 products, and the ques- 
tion often is asked, ‘“How can a sales- 
man sell so many items?” Our own 
policy started out with the idea of 
selling every grocery every item on 


every call. The policy which we now - 


are using permits a salesman to sell 
only one item, or one group of related 
items, on each call. (Of course, when 
he is in the store he can take orders 
for other products.) 


No Scattering Shots Here 


We now schedule our activities so 
that within any one district organiza- 
tion, which will comprise anywhere 
from 30 to 100 retail salesmen, all 
the salesmen are doing the same job 
at the same time. And they continue 
on this job for a certain number of 
weeks, depending upon whether the 
sales job requires the contact of all 
potential outlets or only those outlets 
which we term key stores, and which 
do about 50% of the food volume of 
the area. 

In order to get this group of sales- 
men changed over from the job they 
are just finishing to the one which they 
are beginning, we have worked out 
what we term an “assignment meet- 
ing.” This is held by the sales man- 
ager of the area on a Saturday morning 
preceding the Monday when the work 
on the new product is to start. All 
salesmen have been previously notified 
of the new assignment, so that as they 
are making their rounds they can keep 
their eyes open for sales potentials on 
their next call. The sales manager is 
provided with a complete presentation 
of the sales story that the men are to 
use in their coming assignment. It is 
carefully and practically prepared with 
charts, pictures, sales information, 


dealer helps, etc., built around the five 
elements of any sale: 

Attention ; 

Interest ; 

Benefits to the buyer; 
Answering objections; and 
Getting the order. 

This material is prepared so we can 
do two things: 

1. Train the men to understand 
what we want them to do; and 

2. Train them how to do it. 

Some of us learn more quickly 
through our eyes; some learn more 
quickly through our ears; others more 
readily by reading the subject matter; 
and others a combination of any two, 
or all three. Our sales story material 
is prepared with this fundamental sales 
psychology in mind, 

Like nearly everyone else, we have 
found that it does little good merely 
to put merchandise in the hands of 
the retailer. The important thing for 
the salesman to do is aim his efforts 
in the same direction as the advertis- 
ing—at the consumer—and then help 
the distributor move those goods to 
the consumer by correlating sales ac- 
tivity with the existing advertising 
program on the product being worked: 

1. Being sure the goods are in dis- 
tribution and on the dealer’s shelves; 

2. That they are properly priced; 

3. That they are properly dis- 
played; and 

4. Getting the dealer to put behind 
the movement of the item whatever 
sales cooperation that particular store 
has available for the movement of the 
merchandise. 

All of this has been work of the 
past. We in the food business now 
are confronted with new and unknown 
factors and with what will prove to be 
great upsets in Our programs, 

To keep our freedoms we will use 
American ingenuity to overcome ob- 
stacles. We will keep on improving 
our methods and products—our rela- 
tions with employes and customers, 
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G-E Makes Personnel 
Changes at Bridgeport 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
has named William E. Sawyer to take 
charge of advertising, promotion and 
related activities of the G-E Home 
Bureau. He joined the firm in °34. 

H. E. Merrill moves from ad man- 
ager of G-E’s construction materials 
division to the new post of product 
promotion manager. He will have 
charge of sales of fluorescent devices 
for accessory equipment and wiring 
devices. Andrew Doremus, his former 
assistant, succeeds Mr. Merrill as ad 
manager. He, too, joined G-E in 1934. 
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. and the visible symbols of Nehi’s regenerative contest. 


Reviving the Zest for Selling 
After a Wage Adjustment 


Under collective bargaining rules, Nehi of Los Angeles and its 


driver-salesmen, through the A. F. of L. Teamsters, changed the 


payment set-up in a way that apparently eliminated the ambition 


to fight for business. Then the spirit was suddenly rekindled with 


this dramatic contest. 


BY GEORGE E. 


SILVER 


President, Nehi Beverage Co., Los Angeles, and 
Pacific Coast Manager, Nehi Corp., 
Columbus, Ga. 


S it better to pay a salesman with 

commissions, or a salary, or a 

combination of both? This is 

an eternally debated question. 
Some sales executives think it makes 
little difference, But try stimulating 
salesmen under labor union rules, as 
we have been doing lately, and you 
will discover that it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

In the prevailing labor turmoil, in- 
cident to new laws and viewpoints, we 
had to make radical adjustments in the 
method of paying our driver-salesmen. 
For a time, it seemed as though the 
sales spirit were dead. Through a 
contest set up in conformity with the 
new conditions, we revived this spirit, 


Maybe the men are teamsters. But 
it takes more than brawn and driv- 
ing skill to persuade a dealer to 
stock in quantities for such a mass 
display as this. More than 60% of 
Nehi’s sales are through self-serve 
stores, where maintaining stocks for 
complete and attractive displays is 
the biggest factor in increasing sales 
to the consumer. Maintaining dis- 
plays and opening new accounts put 
the emphasis on the second half of 
the title “driver-salesman”; and a 
contest provided the magic touch 
which has reawakened Nehi’s men 
to this conception of their job. 
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and proved that a salesman is always a 
salesman. 

We bottle an extensive line of soft 
beverages, and sell to the retail trade 
as bottlers, through our own driver- 
sales organization. Under union rules, 
our driver-salesmen are called team- 
sters, and there may be some logic in 


that classification, for they must be 
good drivers first of all. Union rule 
generally requires that such driver- 
salesmen be hired from the union's 
hiring hall, obligating us ‘o take the 
man they send us. [If he is not satis- 
factory we can ask for another, but the 
third man we must keep—if the hall 
is not sufficiently filled we are per- 
mitted to hire a new man who must 
within 15 days become a member of 
that union. 

By our own classification, the men 
are salesmen. For, besides the skilled 
work of driving a big truck through 
city traffic, making many stops daily, 
and handling hundreds of cases of 
beverages, they are the men upon 
whom we depend to increase our busi- 
ness. 

We started in Los Angeles ten years 
ago, with six drivers, selected for their 
capability with a truck, and developing 
in them the selling ability that we be- 
lieved they had in addition. That was 
our policy until last Summer, and 
under it we built a. sales force of 50 
drivers, covering Los Angeles and 
suburbs, which we would have been 
willing to enter in competition any- 
where, at any time, in our particular 
field of selling. 

In the beginning, we found that a 
salary with commissions for new busi- 
ness was the most satisfactory way of 
paying them. They did two different 
kinds of work: Driving, for which 
they were paid a salary, and selling, 
for which they were paid according to 
their results, 

Until this Summer, our Los Angeles 
route men were unorganized. Then, 
after a period of debate among them- 
selves, they expressed a desire to join 
an A.F.L. teamsters’ union. We did not 
realize what was going on in the minds 
of our employes, were astonished to 
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find that they were not satisfied, and 
as the situation cleared, so we under- 
stood it, we made arrangements under 
which salaries were increased to an 
extent that practically absorbed com- 
missions on new business. Thirty of 
our 50 driver-salesmen, located at three 
different branches, appeared to be op- 
erating with the same degree of snap 
and enthusiasm, indicating their desire 
to sell and advance. Yet 20 of our 
men located in the main Los Angeles 
plant seemed to loose their identity 
through this sudden change in pay, and 
this created a tough problem. 

The new working agreement added 
something to our costs, but worst of 
all it quenched the sales spirit, and 
our new business marked time. De- 
fense employment and spending were 
creating exceptionally favorable sales 
conditions. Our business had always 
increased to the extent that sales effort 
was directed toward getting new out- 
lets, for while this is a field with keen 
competition, it is also one in which 
consumer demand has never reached 
the saturation point. 


Lost: Incentive to Sell 


Our route men should have been 
satisfied with their new wage scale, but 
they were far from content. Some- 
thing had been lost—their pride in 
salesmanship. 

Most of our route men had come 
to us as skilled teamsters, and had 
been shown that they could also sell. 
Until the organization began to grow 
too large for it, we had maintained 
personal relations. Many of our sales- 
men had been promoted to manage- 
ment, and some had graduated into 
business for themselves, as bottlers in 
our territory. 

Under the new wage scale, they were 
being well paid as drivers, but the old 
incentive to sell was gone, and they 
didn’t like it. They didn’t like being 
automatically dropped back into the 
classification of truck drivers, and they 
missed the zest of selling. 

As the emotions involved in collec- 
tive bargaining subsided, and we could 
all see where we stood, what each had 
gained and lost, the time seemed to be 
ripe for a recreation of the sales spirit. 

So, in August, we called the 20 men 
together, and offered them a sales con- 
test. They were entirely free to accept 
or reject; and, when interest was mani- 
fested, we allowed them to make all 
decisions, and to choose teams, and 
criticize the rules. Without reopening 
any of the questions that had been 
raised about wage scales, we wanted 

to reemploy them to sell, and offer 
idditional earnings for their results. 

Our contest was built around de- 
tense. Two companies of Nehi anti- 
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For further facts, ask I. A. Klein, 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or 
John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 


You said an armful, Jackson! In this arm- 
ful of packages, convoyed by the lady in the 
background, there’s a timely and pertinent 
suggestion for 
paper advertisers. Jackson is 38th among all 
S. Cities in per capita retail purchases. 
186th in population and 38th in retail sales, 
means a market that is hotter than a fire- 
cracker—a busy, prosperous, “buying” mar- 
ket covered completely by the Jackson 

Citizen Patriot. ‘ 


opportunity-minded news- 


Add life and luster to even the most 
commonplace page. Transparent acetate 
mount covers give protection against 


dirt, dust, moisture and finger prints 
and are durable to stand the gaff of 
constant use. 


AMFILE ALL-PURPOSE BINDER 


Shows to best advantage photographs of 
your merchandise, samples, testimonials, 
price lists, ete. Makes dandy loose-leaf 
catalog, easy to fill or change pages. 


Equip your representatives with these 
new ultramodern AMFILES that stay 
flat while open. Covers of serviceable, 
Latex-impregnated material, neatly em- 
bossed. Choice of red, blue, green. 
brown or black. Each binder contains 
12 black, 12 white mounts, 12 acetate 
covers. 

No. 1000 Size 934x11%4x1 $3.25 
No. P1000 Size 1534x1134x1” 5.00 
See at stores or let us submit 
a binder for your inspection. 


Please mention color you prefer. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 


1683 DUANE BLVD. 
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The oboe sounds its “a” 


...and a New Century of Music begins 


A hundred years ago in the Apollo Rooms on Lower Broadway, an 
oboe sounded the pitch...the strings, the brasses and the wood- 
winds tuned...and a Connecticut Yankee raised his baton to signal 
the start of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Before him, at their 
high music racks, stood the first symphony orchestra in America. 


Behind him an audience of some 400 sat upright in their pews. 


Today, in Carnegie Hall, an oboe again sounds its “a”, ..and 
the 62nd successor to Ureli Hill raises his baton before the orches- 
tra of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 

And behind him...before him...all around him...an audience 
of 10,000,000 awaits the opening theme. 

10,000,000 people listening to the radio on a Sunday after- 
noon!... More than have heard the Philharmonic within the walls 
of a concert hall in the hundred years of its history. 

What finer tribute to the world’s greatest orchestra on the begin- 
ning of its second century? What better evidence of an America 


musically come of age? 


Mulia The oscillograph registers the wave pattern of an oboe’s “a” sounded by the 
Philharmonic’s Bruno Labate. Instruments in an orchestra traditionally tune to an oboe 
because its accurate pitch and penetrating tone are easily caught by the human ear. 


100th Anniversary of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York 


Broadcast exclusively for the past 12 years over 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


aircraft gunners were formed, under 
Captain John Gilbert, of the ‘‘reds,” 
and Captain Albert Birk, of the “‘yel- 
lows." The men chose these captains, 
and the captains then chose their gun- 
ners, there being ten men in each 
company, including the captains. The 
two companies composed the Nehi 
anti-aircraft squadron. 


Just imagine—one radio station “delivering” 


seven state billion dollar market. 


To visualize the contest, we had 
prepared 20 AAC guns, each with its 
gunner, and as fast as the teams were 
lined up, the names of the men were 
lettered on these guns. 

The targets consisted of one Stuka 
bomber plane, and three parachute 
jumpers, poised in the sky above a 
symbolic Nehi bottling plant, and the 
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retail sales. That’s a whopper of a mar- 
ket . .. the kind usually covered only 
by 50,000 watts. Because of favorable 
soil conductivity, wave length and dis- 

a tance from other network stations, you 
get it ALL with the 5,000 watts of 
WNAX! 


4,000,000* PEOPLE living in cities, small towns 


and on farms make up the population of the 
And, what’s more important, these 


WNAX area. 
people have money to spend! 


A BILLION DOLLAR CASH FARM INCOME for 1941, 
with even greater prospects for ’42, gives this area 


tremendous buying power. And, it seems, 
spend it ALL. . 


A BILLION DOLLARS IN RETAIL SALES indicates 
that. In fact, if this area were to be considered 
as a state unit, it would rank thirteenth in total 
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Little wonder that WNAX has the larg- 
est commercial schedule of any station 
in this territory ... that WNAX has a 
consistent record of delivering MORE 
results at less cost. Startling facts and 
figures on the WNAX market are avail- 
Write WNAX, Yankton, South 
Dakota, or call your nearest Katz 
Agency office. 
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game was to consist of sales scores kept 
by moving a red or yellow shell for 
each gunner, according to his daily 
sales increase, 

Each gunner started with a number, 
representing his daily average of case 
sales during a recent week. These 
numbers ranged from 69 to 139 cases, 
and the sales to be counted in the con- 
test were those above the assigned 
number. 

Starting on August 20, the shell 
from each man’s gun started moving 
up into the sky, towards the plane, by 
ten-case graduations, based on his new 
business for the previous day. A gun- 
ner making a ten-case increase over his 
average number was advanced one 
graduation. Should he make 15 or 18 
cases over his average he still advanced 
only one graduation—the incentive 
there being in staying out until he had 
sufficient sales to make 20 or an ad- 
vance of two graduations as no frac- 
tions are counted. 

When a parachute*jumper was shot 
to earth and turned over, it was found 
to carry a substantial prize. Only one 
parachutist was allowed per gunner. 
And likewise with shots hitting the 
bomber—there were substantial prizes, 
as well as distinguished service crosses, 
and awards to individual gunners and 
captains. The first team getting all 
ten shells into the bomber won a major 
cash prize, which was distributed to 
the team by its captain, according to 
each man’s results. 


Heart-warming Metamorphis 


This contest was taken over by the 
men because they liked the set-up, and 
were keen to distinguish themselves 
again as creators of new business. 
They ran it, and the prizes were in no 
sense compensation for additional 
sales, because those are automatically 
taken care of in our regular compensa- 
tion plan, down to every additional 
case, 

As the set-up was unfolded before 
them, their sales instincts were revived, 
and they said, “Let’s go!” The trans- 
formation was immediate, and good 
to see. They went out to their trucks 
with eagerness to he working for 
scores, and the sky in which the Stuka 
bomber hovered was watched night 
and morning to see whether the red 
or the yellow gunners were closest to 
the targets, and which individual men 
were firing the effective shots. 

In the first two weeks, they added 
nearly 10,000 cases, an average of 
nearly 15 daily per man, This busi- 
ness was partly new accounts, partly 
increased sales through established out- 
lets. 

Now, in our business, 15 more cases 
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( RIGHT HAND MAN! 


That's RAiLway Express— ready to 
give you fast, sure transportation for 
shipments of all kinds, in any quan- 
tity—coming to you or going far 
away. Pick-up and delivery at no 
extra charge within our regular 
vehicle limits in all cities and prin- 
cipal towns. Just phone 


RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION WIDE RAIL-AIR service / 


is—something more than 15 additional 
cases, 

As has been said, there may be a 
consumer saturation point in our prod- 
ucts, but we have never been able to 
figure out how far it may be in the 
future. All we know is, that when our 
sales to dealers are increased, the con- 
sumer buys more. 

We have a very wide range of 
products, for besides Royal Crown 
Cola, a five-cent cola drink, there is 
our line of Nehi fruit beverages, and 
our full line of Par-T-Pak mixers and 


Winston-Salem Business 


UP 36% Over Year Ago! 


All along we’ve been saying that the Win- 
ston-Salem market (109,833 folks within 
fifteen minutes of downtown retail area) is a 
“must” for advertisers seeking increased 
sales. 

And here’s added proof. A survey* of busi- 
ness conditions in 147 trading areas shows 
that on November 1, business in Winston- 
Salem was 37% above the present “normal” 
and 36% above November 1, 1940. Which 
isn’t hard to explain! The cash registers here 
have been singing a merry song of S-A-L-E-S 
because the people gainfully employed in in- 
dustry and agriculture are well able to buy 
the things they need. 

And the extra millions in CASH being 
turned loose to farmers who sell their tobacco 
crops in Winston-Salem is another of the 
many reasons why you should include this 
market on your schedules — NOW! 


* Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


PARADE is now an added Sunday feature of the 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 


fruit drinks, that give a full quart for 
a dime. 

More than 60% of our sales are 
now in self-serve stores, and three out 
of four customers are housewives, buy 
ing for home entertainment. 

It is vital to our sales to have a 
complete and attractive stock in plain 
sight, so the customer finds everything 
required, and probably buys additional 
items suggested because they are in 
sight. 

Any laxity in maintaining stocks re- 
duces sales, just as smart upkeep 
increases them. We can tell by our 
week’s sales sheets just about what 
kind of attention a given route is get- 
ting. Carelessness on the part of the 
route man will be echoed in indiffer- 
ence among dealers. We depend on 
our route men to maintain displays, 
and to open new accounts. 

When a new account is opened, our 
display department studies the store, 
and the location assigned to our prod- 
ucts, and arranges an attractive self- 
serve display, which may be large, or 
compact, according to the space avail- 
able. Thereafter, the route man main- 
tains that display as well as the stock, 
because he knows that it can actively 
sell for him. 


The Genie Won’t Be Put Back 


Our fellows have not only learned 
to sell, they have caught the zest of 
the game. They know that additional 
sales of our products depend on full 
assortments in retail outlets, upon the 
consumer advertising that we do in 
our territory, by newspapers, posters, 
radio and other mediums, upon the 
weather, and the season. The fact that 
next Monday is a holiday, and that 
people will be away from their jobs 
from Saturday to Tuesday, is a chal- 
lenge to our men. 

In the Arabian Nights tale, the 
fisherman let the genie out of the 
bottle, and couldn’t get him back. The 
same thing happens when you hire an 
ambitious young driver and show him 
that selling can be learned, that he has 
what it takes, and that because selling 
is the creation of new business it is 
always better paid than a _ wage- 
earner’s job, 

For a time, after our wage adjust- 
ment, it seemed that the impossible 
feat of putting the genie back in the 
bottle had really been accomplished. 

But the instant and enthusiastic re- 
sponse to our new bid for additional 
sales showed that nothing of the sort 
had happened. Our men were sales- 
men, first, last and always. Once a 
salesman, always a salesman. They 
simply wanted a way to get back build 
ing new business. 
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THE POST-GAZETTE 's FIRST 


In Pittsburgh‘s Suburban Area 
where Defense is Concentrated 


ANOTHER SUBURBAN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


36 out of the 37 Glass Factories in 
a the District are Located outside Pittsburgh 
— = Out in the Suburbs where the. ...... 


POST-GAZETTE a tat in CIRCULATION 


Check any or all of Pittsburgh's BIG Defense Industries—Steel, Coal, Aluminum, 
Glass—and you'll find that at least three out of four factories and four out of five 
factory workers are out in the 184 Suburbs of Pittsburgh—where the Post-Gazette 
has 50°%/, more circulation than either of the other daily newspapers. Oh, yes! The 
Post-Gazette is also FIRST in Total Daily Circulation and SECOND in City Circulation. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


MPNE OF AMERICA'S GREAT MARKETS ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS! 
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Salesmen’s Club Wins Jobber Push 
for Miller Lighting Equipment 


Perennial problem for companies selling through jobbers is win- 


ning the attention and interest of the jobber’s field force. 


a simple plan that works. 


HEN the Miller Co., Meri- 

den, Conn., brought out its 

50 Foot Candler fluorescent 

lighting equipment nearly 
two years ago, it had a product with 
marked advantages over equipment ex- 
isting at that time. It was destined 
to trade up the electrical industry, but 
it needed better than average merchan- 
dising. It needed aggressive promotion 
to make the electrical industry realize 
that in this product was an outstanding 
profit opportunity. 

With this in mind, Harry L. Harri- 
son, director of advertising and sales 
promotion, originated the Miller 50 
Foot Candler Club, offering member- 
ship to jobbers and jobber salesmen 
who talk and sell that equipment as 
well as to architects, engineers, elec- 
trical contractors, utilities, officers and 
industrialists. 

To date there are 1,500 members, 
who have received the impressive- 
looking certificates which go with 
membership. The club has already 
given the product such a push that 
fluorescent equipment is now one of 
the company’s dominant lines. So far 
this year, sales are 200% ahead of the 
same period of last year, and the prod- 
uct is set really to go places. 

The Miller Co. has been manufac- 
turing lighting equipment for nearly 
100 years, marketing through electrical 
wholesalers who sell to architects, en- 
gineers, utilities, contractors, industrial 
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Here’s 


and commercial outlets. With this 
new product, the company offers fluo- 
rescent lighting that gives a minimum 
general illumination of 50 foot candles, 
which means that good, even illumina- 
tion is delivered everywhere in a room. 
An improvement in installation tech- 
nique is effected by the Troffer, for the 
first time permittirig a recessed system 
of lighting, whereby an entire hook-up 
of any length of fluorescent fixture can 
be wired with but one point of con- 
tact. Desks or work benches can be 
shifted without affecting the degree of 
illumination and without the need for 
moving the lighting equipment. 

This equipment has given the trade 
a practical reason for installing new 
lighting systems. It gives jobbers and 
jobber salesmen something definite to 
talk about. Furthermore, the equip- 
ment has two extremely valuable cur- 
rent helps: (1) The growing interest 
in fluorescent lighting in industrial and 
commercial fields; and (2) the press- 
ing need for better illumination in 
defense industries to produce a larger 
percentage of perfect goods, with 
fewer rejects. 

The 50 Foot Candler promotion 
program was first introduced to 20 
company salesmen at meetings at Meri- 
den, Philadelphia and Cleveland. Each 
salesman was given a portfolio con- 
taining proofs of all 1941 advertise- 
ments. Ad proofs were part of the 
material displayed later at local meet- 


Miller Co. traveling dis. 
play weighs a ton but 
it was readily moved 
around the country to 
meetings demonstrating 
what Troffers are, how 
this fluorescent lighting 
equipment is installed, 
where it is used. The 
display appears at all 
50 Foot Candler Club 
sessions of jobbers and 
their customers. 


ings of jobbers and affiliated groups. 
Since these customers were invited to 
be members of the Miller 50 Foot 
Candler Club, the group gatherings 
became “club meetings’’ possessing an 
added interest because everybody there 
“belonged.” 

The impressive advertising schedule - 
was one of the things the company 
sought to publicize. The schedule in- 
cluded a full page each month during 
1941 in Architectural Forum, Business 
W eek, Electrical Contracting, Electrical 
Wholesaling, Electrical W orld, Factory 
Maintenance and Management, Indus- 
trial Equipment News, Institutions, 
New Equipment Digest and Textile 
World. Advertising is placed through 
J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New York. 

Enthusiasm at the company sales 
conference carried over into the series 
of field meetings. The company found 
that the spoken word and the personal 
presentation of the whole fluorescent 
program—with a printed “menu,” a 
set of slide films and a traveling dis- 
play of the product—worked as well 
at the first 20 meetings of jobber ex- 
ecutives, architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors and key industrial men as it had 
worked at the original company sales 
conference. The average attendance at 
each meeting was 100. 

To whet interest in the presentation, 
each guest was given a four-page 
folder giving ‘The Miller Menu.” In 
appearance it resembled a dinner menu. 
It detailed a “full course meal for finer 
fluorescent sales.”’ 

There were eight courses: Appetizer, 
being the “greatest lighting opportu- 
nity in years,” emphasizing the current 
tie-in with the lighting needs of <e- 
fense industries; soup course, repre- 
sented by the products; entree, being 
the advertising program ‘‘packed with 
vitamins A to Z, 500,000 calories of 
messages a month, giving the ‘best 
cuts’ of the market”; vegetables, ofier- 
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NOT 
ANOTHER 
LIKE IT! 


CEMBER 1, 1941 


S distinctive as a fingerprint is the service which WTIC 
renders to the people of Southern New England. Dis- 
tinctive, too, is the manner in which the 2,600,000 listeners 
in this important industrial area rely upon WTIC’s facilities 


for entertainment and information. 


Wise national advertisers have found that this audience 
loyalty makes WTIC a natural advertising medium. So, 
you're missing a bet if your plans for Southern New Eng- 
land fail to include WTIC. There’s not another like it! 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: WEED & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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ing ‘the substance of potatoes with the 
vitality of spinach” in the engineering 
literature and catalog supplements go- 
ing out all the time; salad course, 
featuring Miller's special lighting re- 
ports to architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, utilities and others; beverage, 
constituting the personal selling by 
Miller men and distributors, with the 
paragraph ‘Nothing, obviously, can 
ever take the place of personal selling, 
just as every meal must have coffee, or 
some other beverage to make it com- 
plete. Intensive personal selling and 
follow-up added to this dinner is just 
the difference between the party's suc- 
cess or failure. Let’s have all the 
coffee we can drink—to stimulate 
sales’; dessert, the reward for real 
results; and cigars, the “bonus for a 
job especially well done.” 

Naturally, these menus attracted 
considerable attention and produced a 
lot of valuable fun-making. They 
were helpful in presenting the Miller 
program as a complete activity. 

Each audience was shown a selec- 
tion of about 75 slides, each featuring 
a 50 Foot Candler installation. These 
slides pictured impressive installations 
in leading aircraft plants, such as 
Curtiss-Wright, Liberty and Fairchild, 
and in many prominent industrial and 
commercial buildings. In one large 
plant there are several miles of these 
fluorescent lights. 


Display Focuses Interest 


The itinerant product display was, 
however, the main point of interest at 
each meeting. This showed the prod- 
ucts in actual installation and was so 
built that the wiring and workings of 
the Candlers and the Troffers could be 
seen. This display weighed about a 
ton and presented a real problem in 
routing and setting up. This job was 
turned over to American Railway Ex- 
press. The display was ready on time 
for every meeting. 

On this point Mr. Harrison places 
considerable emphasis, since his de- 
partment sought to handle the meet- 
ings with such precision that they 
would carry out the idea of a job well 
done. 

To line up attendance for the meet- 
ings, Mr. Harrison mailed invitations 
to a selected list to attend a buffet 
supper and to preview the new prod- 
uct. Company salesmen followed up 
each list to insure as nearly 100% at- 
tendance as possible. In some cities, 
this percentage was not far off, and 
in each case attendance was gratifying. 

Mr. Harrison is now planning to 
boost the club membership to an an- 
ticipated potential of between 5,000 

af el members to keep the ball 
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rolling and to prevent a let-down atter 
the quick start. One means of em- 
phasizing the club is the distribution 
of book matches and other novelties 
carrying the 50 Foot Candler reproduc- 
tion, These are given out by Miller 
salesmen during their various contacts. 

The Miller Co. believes its club idea 
appeals to men because so many people 
instinctively like to belong to some- 


thing. They have a certain interest in 
their membership certificates — often 
posting them. And they like to b 
entertained. These factors combine to 
make club members listen more closel 
to the 50 Foot Candler story—the story 
of a product of high quality, selling 
at firm prices, one that encourages 
complete changes in lighting, one 
whose potential market is immense. 


Volupte’s All-Year Contests Pit 
Each Man Against His Own Record 


A purposely small staff, selling a high-quality product in limited 


quantity, requires different handling from a huge organization. 


No quotas, only two prizes, do the trick for this maker of com- 


pacts, lipsticks and cigarette cases. 


JT OLUPTE, INC., New York, 
manufactures a line of high- 
grade compacts, cigarette cases 
and lipsticks, retailed through 

department stores. Through astute 
merchandising, with emphasis on the 
fashion angle, and a policy of selec- 
tive distribution, the company has won 
favorable acceptance for its products. 

The sales force numbers only 11 
men. It is purposely kept small, partly 
because Volupté products are not made 
on a mass production basis; and be- 
cause, in most instances, only a few 
selected stores (usually the best in a 
city) carry the line. 

There’s another reason. John J. Pol- 
lock, the firm’s sales manager, has been 
a salesman in his day, and he has defi- 
nite convictions about the relation be- 
tween a salesman’s earnings and his 
production capacity. He believes that 
in order to do good work, a man must 
have a territory that will pay him more 
than a living. Mr. Pollock is also a 
stickler for giving a man credit for all 
orders originating in his territory. 
Another of his ideas is that a salesman 
should have the right to make de- 
cisions regarding the handling of ac- 
counts in his territory — which stores 
should be given the Volupté line, etc. 

Part of the Pollock program for 
keeping salesmen interested in their 
work is an all-year sales contest, op- 
erated by the sales manager, who does 
not announce in advance what the 
prize will be. He pays for it himself, 
and it is always something the winner 
is known to want. Last year it was a 
trunk. In other years it has been a 
suit case, a portable radio and even a 
candelabra that the winner was known 
to covet. The runner-up gets the 
“booby prize’’ and plenty of laughs, 


for there’s a gag of some sort about 
it. Once it was a beautifully arranged 
repast consisting of wax dummy foods. 

But the prizes are only incidental 
in the Volupté contest. The men com- 
pete with one another in a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, and emphasis is on 
outdoing the other fellow rather than 
on winning the prize. The mechanics 
of conducting the contest are simple, 
but informal and amusing. Sales 
Manager Pollock has been staging 
these contests for five years, except 
for a lapse of one; there were so many 
complaints from the salesmen about 
that lapse that the plan was resumed 
the following year. 

This year’s contest is called the 
“Famous Volupté Snail Race.” As in 
other years, there are no quotas, but 
each man strives to surpass his prev- 
ious year’s record. His standing is 
based on his percentage of increase in 
comparison to that of the other men. 
Percentage standings for eight entrants 
this July were as follows, beginning 
with the top man: 215%; 199%; 
177%; 168%; 128%; 43%; 35% 
(all increases over their July, 1940, 
sales) ; and 44% (a decrease). 

The contest is on an all-year basis 
because that seems fairest to all the 
men. If it were confined to the first 
three months of the year, the salesman 
who covers Florida would make a 
fancy showing. In certain Summer 
months, the New England salesman 
would have an advantage. By adher- 
ing to the all-year plan, seasonal di!- 
ferences are ironed out and slow 
starters have their innings. 

“I believe in setting no arbitrary 
quota,” Mr. Pollock tells SALEs MAn- 
AGEMENT. “Business conditions can't 
be foretold in advance nowadays- - 
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Detroit and THE NEWS— America’s big 
advertising opportunity 


Dynamic DETROIT — the world’s greatest industrial city — is 
today out-Detroiting itself! 

The regular $700,000,000 market is booming from the addi- 
tional impetus of nearly $2,000,000,000 worth of defense orders. 

This means that an advertisement in The Detroit News speaks 
louder than ever before. And — at a single low advertising cost — 
your message enters nearly two-thirds of all the newspaper-reading 
homes in the most active major market in America! 

63.8% of all the Detroit city zone families taking any newspaper 
regularly take The News — and 42.7% of these families take no 
other local newspaper! 

; For advertisers who want high returns at low cost — The News 


is a bargain buy that can’t be beat. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION SIX MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


OS WEEK-DAYS, 363,014 SUNDAYS, 435,241 


Largest A. B. C. recognized home-delivered circulation of any newspaper in the Ynited States 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, INC. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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especially not for a whole year. And 
a quota that’s fair for one would not 
be fair for another. Besides, if you 
set a quota, and a man gets behind, a 
little bit this month and a little bit 
more the next, he despairs of ever 
catching up and he becomes discour- 
aged. ‘What the hell,’ he says, and 
quits trying, not doing as well as if 
there had been no quota or contest. 
But everyone can try to better his own 
previous record. Even if business gets 
bad and everybody falls down, at least 
the men can enter into friendly com- 
petition in trying to show the smallest 
percentage losses possible.’ 

Mr. Pollock's personality pervades 
the details of the Volupté contest. 
Monthly bulletins showing the rela- 
tive standing of the salesmen are sent 
out. These are simple in form, but 
amusingly presented. Each is type- 
written on a sheet of paper approx- 
imately 15 x 1114 inches, with a bit 
of red underlining. There's a humor- 
ous heading in racing terms, and the 
salesmen are called by their nicknames, 
some of which are coined because of 


performance during the sales contest. 
Because this year’s competition is a 
“Snail Race,’ a rubber stamp in the 
shape of a snail is used to designate 
the relative positions of the men in 
the race. A typical bit of Pollock 
whimsey was turning over a snail out- 
line and showing it on its back, to 
designate one of the men who could 
not seem to get going at the beginning 
of this year’s contest. 

Here’s the heading of the monthly 
bulletin: 


FAMOUS VOLUPTE SNAIL RACE 

Start: January, 1941. 

Finish: December, 1941. 

Place: The whole U. S. A., but espe- 
cially your own territory. 

Hurdles: Courtesy of Buyers. 

Hazards: Donated by Competitors. 

Words and Music: by Robby and his 
factory staff. 

Entrants: Volupté Snail Crooners. 


Then follows a list of the salesmen, 
their nicknames typewritten at the left 
with the snail stamp in a column at 
the right, showing each one’s place in 
the contest. At the foot of the page 
is written: 


* 


“Since Lem’s been to New York, every time he sees anybody working 
he just stops and looks!” 
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Referee: Screwball Pollock. 
Judge: Dies-and-Tools Spitalny. 


The judge is the president of th: 
company, who is “always grousiny 
about the cost of dies and tools.’’ 

With each bulletin, there’s a form 
letter written in Mr. Pollock’s inim- 
itable style, full of jokes and wise- 
cracks, but a sound analysis of the 
sales picture for the entire force. There 
are soothing phrases, too, to take the 
sting out of the embarrassment some 
of the tail-enders might feel. 

The popularity of Volupté contests, 
indicated by the letters it evokes from 
the men (written to one another as 
well as to Mr. Pollock), and by the 
obvious desire they have to make good 
showings, is proof that a contest need 
not be elaborate in order to produce 
good results. This contest is not bally- 
hooed. There’s only one prize. But 
any man on the force could tell you 
where he stands in it at any time of 
the year, and, most likely, where the 
other men stand. 

And, as Sales Manager Pollock 
knows from experience, there would 
be a loud squawk if he tried dropping 
the contest next year. 


Honor Club Spurs Bendix 
Salesmen Toward Stardom 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, spurs its salesmen with 
memberships in a “Hi-Flyers’ and 
“Strato-Flyers” honorary club. For 
two sales of Bendix home laundries 
the men receive a bronze pin and be- 
come Hi-Flyers. For ten sales they 
get an identification card in a pocket 
container to show to customers and 
prospects. 

A gold pin rewards 20 sales, a dia- 
mond-studded pin 50 sales. Then, a 
company official reports, ‘the real men 
felt they had just started when 50 sales 
brought them this honor. The rapid 
advance of Bendix outgrew the Hi- 
Flyer program.” So a new division 
of Strato-Flyers was inaugurated. A 
diamond-studded pin, for 100 sales, 
and one with two diamonds and two 
rubies for a Strato-Flyer Ace, 150 
sales, is now bestowed on the top- 
notchers. 

In addition, a careful search was 
made of distributors’ and factory 
records to locate the first ten men who 
became eligible for the Ace emblem. 
Said a company announcement, “They 
deserve recognition for their great part 
in founding the lusty new Automatic 
Washer industry. We plan to render 
such honor to these ten men in a form 
that will give them credit that is their 
due—and will record their pioneer 
complishments for all time.” 
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AGAIN... 


New England's top-ranking High-Spot City in Sales Management's 
monthly forecast of preferred markets. 

In Providence, of course, diversified manufacturing keeps the em- 
ployment, payroll and sales pots boiling. At the moment, however, the 
sales opportunities represented by $27,000,000 monthly payrolls — 
$31,000,000 monthly retail sales — are enhanced by the Christmas 
Savings kitty of $3,500,000: half a million dollars more than last year; 
largest Christmas kitty since '31. 
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In each of these Gardner-created displays animation catches and holds the eye. The light-bulb soldiers turn the P & S$ 


switches and their own smiles on and off unceasingly. 
rT . . 
Waltham eagle flutters his wings. 


The Carstairs seal (helped by a small motor) twirls his ball and the 
Both beast and bird are made of pliable Foamflex. 


Markets Shot, Materials Short, But 
Gardner Ingenuity Comes Through 


First the enormous market created by the two Fairs evaporated 


. . . then the Government slapped priorities on metals. Gardner 


Displays had to find new prospects, then new materials to use in 


manufacture. They did both—and they’re currently having their 


best year in history. 


As told to E. M. Kelley 


BY GEORGE W. 


ROLAND, JR. 


Vice-President, New York Branch, Gardner Displays Co., 
Pittsburgh 


WO years ago Gardner Dis- 

plays Co. was “‘sitting pretty,” 

enjoying the fruits of the busi- 

ness it had built up in the in- 
dustrial display field, In addition to its 
regular seasonal volume of displays for 
industrial shows, and miniatures and 
models for the use of salesmen, the 
company had built or was building 
more than 70 exhibits at the New 
York World's Fair and 14 at the San 
Francisco Golden Gate Exposition. 
These two big fairs had swollen our 
Organization to three times its former 
size, 

Early in 1940 the company found 
itself facing a twofold problem. If 
the organization’s force of designers 
and craftsmen was to be maintained 
intact, mew markets to absorb their 
volume of output must be found. 
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Right on the heels of this challenge 
came a new one—a shortage of certain 
materials used in Gardner displays, be- 
cause Of defense priorities. 

Gardner decided to carry on. To 
this end it has uncovered new markets 
and developed new departments to 
take care of them. It has discovered 
substitute materials, in some instances 
more satisfactory than those they re- 
place. Result: Gardner Displays is 
now enjoying its best year’s business! 

The furnishing of displays for in- 
dustrial conventions, the backbone of 
Gardner's business, is still going on. 
Industrial clients are exhibiting at such 
events as the Metal Congress and 
Chemical Show, even though they can- 
not take orders. They know from ex- 
perience that it is wise to keep their 
names before buyers, recalling that 


after the last war some erstwhile top- 
notch companies found themselves in 
fifth place because, having been gorged 
with orders, they had forgotten to 
advertise. Statistics on this fact are 
convincing and industrialists are being 
guided by them. 

One of the innovations of the com- 
pany was the setting up of a bank de- 
partment, which rents displays to banks 
on yearly contract, on a monthly 
change basis. The displays are three- 
dimensional and animated, and they 
advertise 18 different services and 
facilities offered by banks, such as per- 
sonal loans, savings, safe deposit boxes 
and installment mortgages. They are 
routed from one bank to another, 
which is feasible, as most banks have 
the same message for the public. 

Another instance of adaptation to 
current conditions is the entrance into 
the decorative field of lobby and show- 
room displays, as a means of utilizing 
the company’s experience in creating 
industrial displays at fairs and exposi- 
tions. The new showrooms of Fostoria 
Glass Co. in New York were executed 
by our company. Borrowing the trade 
show idea of flowing design and of 
controlling traffic, the rooms are ar- 
ranged so that the visitor “follows 
through” in such a way as to see the 
entire display with a minimum of ‘ost 
motion. Believing, too, that there is 
usually a tendency among those <n- 
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OMEBODY or citer created quite a sensa- 
~ tion back in 1932 with a magazine yarn 
about grass growing in Cleveland streets. 
This was an exaggeration of equal magni- 
tude to the premature reports of Mark 
Twain’s death, but it caused a lot of people, 
for a number of years, to feel very sorry for 
Cleveland. In fact, the whole thing may 
have been all for the best, because so many 
people, particularly on the Eastern seaboard, 
were so busy feeling sorry for Cleveland that 
they forgot many of their own troubles, thus 
giving recovery a chance to catch up with 
them. 

Of course these people are feeling about 
as sorry for Cleveland nowadays as they are 
for the Chicago Bears. With its mills, fac- 
tories, and transportation systems running 
full blast, and its retail stores doing the 


.-« biggest’ volume in history, the’ Cleveland 


market: is absorbing consumer goods and 
services like a-sponge. Its more than 300,000 
families are buying foods, correspondence 
courses, radios, automobiles, house furnish- 
ings, phonograph records, toilet supplies, 
jewelry and what-have-you with all the re- 


straint of a pelican sighting a school of fish. 
Cleveland’s latest tithe—Aircraft Parts Capi- 
tal of America—is just one of many that 


are bringing in cash along with the kudos. 
In brief, Cleveland is a market today that is 
ready and able to buy almost anything that 
an honest manufacturer or retailer wishes 
to offer. 

Naturally, all this is very pleasing to 
Clevelanders, and especially to Cleveland’s 
newspapers. In our role of civic conscience 
for the community, we were very much dis- 
turbed at that story about the grass growing 
in our streets, and certain subsequent tales 
that achieved circulation. We spent a great 
deal of time investigating the matter, but were 
unable to find any grass growing either in 
the streets or under the feet of our citizens. 

We did, however, make a discovery about 
grass in Cleveland that is worthy of note, 
and may, indeed, have been the cause of 
the confusion. It is simply that there is 
probably more grass grown in Cleveland 
than in any American city of similar size. 
This is caused by the fact that 65% of our 
families live in single or two-family houses, 


The Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


“C\EVELAND IS 
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A NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER 
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most of which are surrounded by yards. The 
temptation to grow grass, flowers, and even 
vegetables in ‘these yards is almost 100% 
irresistible. 

Aside from its obvious influence on the 
Cleveland market for seeds, fertilizer, lawn 
mowers and garden tools, this fact has other 
significant results. Certainly people who 
live in houses find themselves engaged’ in‘ ‘’ 
housekeeping to a far greater extent than 
people who don’t. They are apt to be excel- 
lent prospects for electrical appliances, 
furniture, rugs, and-similar items. They do 
more home entertaining, which builds up 
their budgets for meats, groceries, baked 
goods, beverages and tobacco.. They are 
more likely to do the laundry at home, {o1- 
have larger families, and°to make more use 
of their automobiles. All in all, the type of 
city life symbolized by Cleveland’s acres of 
grassy lawns is the type that is best adapted 
to the needs of‘national advertisers. 

To take advantage of the situation, Cleve- 
land’s newspapers offer a home circulation 
that matches the Cleveland home-dwelling 
population. These newspapers are read in the 
home, and acted upon under the influence of 
household needs. Advertisers who wish to 
cultivate the “green pastures” of the Cleve- 
land market will find its home-dwelling news- 
paper readers their most responsive audience. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS has the 
largest total circulation and the largest city 
circulation in its history; over two-thirds 
of the entire circulation of The Cleveland 
Press is home delivered. It is the ONE 
newspaper that offers a deep penetration of 
worth-while Cleveland homes. From this deep 
penetration comes Power... power to do 
good: power to move goods. 
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GEORGE G. SHARP, one 
of America’s foremost 
naval architects for a 
generation, heads his 
own organization which, 
in the last three years 
alone, has designed and 
specified ships valued 
at approximately $30,- 
000,000. (Three Panama 
Liners in 1939; six Robin 
Liners and the “Milwau- 
kee Clipper” completed 
in 1941, and others full of 
modern ideas.) His “Four 
Aces” of the American- 
Export Line built in 1929 
are among this nation’s 
best-known vessels. Mr. 
Sharp was Chief Sur- 


KEY MEN REA) 
BUSINESS PAPER 


veyor for the American Bureau of Shipping during World War I. He ha 
operated his own business in New York for 21 years. “Busy” is a po 
word to describe him today—yet he finds time to read two principd 
Business Papers of the shipbuilding industry because, as he tells y% 
in his letter, they bring him “technical news that could nowhere else? 


gathered so promptly.” 
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SURVEY SERIE 10 


by Sales Management showing ™ 
key men everywhere in industry 
regular readers of business pape’: 
and why. 


Sponsored by the following Busi" 
Papers receiving unanimeus V° 
from a jury of disintereste’ ex 
for “honest and able editing 
renders a real service” :— 


airy 
pers. 
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GEORGE G. SHARP 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


( Srovember 2h, 191. 
Mr. Raymond * pape 
venue 


Ne 
Ne » New York. 


Dear nr 


"a ven in these hectic days of ship building with all of us 
ex ourselves to the utmost, I have not given up my habit of 
pending a few hours, mostly at home, reading each issue of two 
principal marine magezines...one American and one British. I have 
taken the American publication for nearly 0 years. A complete 

file of it, running back to 1920, cross-indexed by names and types of 


vessels whose exact characteristics are described, is constantly used 
in our offices. 


These two megazines gre valuable because, from shipyards 
all over the world, they keep us informed of develpments -- in design, 
construction and equipment -- and do it with substantial accuracy. They 


give us technical news that could nowhere else be gathered so 
promptly. 


Advertising pages bring us a great deal of brief "news" of 
materials, machinery and equipment too. I watch these pages; but they 
would be even more useful to me if they carried greater technical detail 
and fewer big pictures employed merely for art effect. 


My two marine me gazines, which long ago I learned to respect, 
are edited by responsible men who apparently choose editorial materiel 
more for its value to the industry than to attract advertising. For 
that reason I think the marine freternity has confidence in them. 


Pages of editors' opinion are of less interest to me, although 
they are generally such as to advance the best interests of the industry. 


Of course we take several journals having to do with architecture, 
decoration and plastics, but naturally our first interest is in the marine 
magazines, centering solely on our own problems. 


Yours very truly, 


$12, Foye 


GEORGE G. SHARP 


BAY<RS WEEKLY, New York DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- MARINE ENGINEERING AND 
BOGT AND SHOE RECORDER. OMIST, New York SHIPPING REVIEW. 

New York HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW. ew York 

ee New York POWER, New York 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD, ; 

Chicago THE IRON AGE, New York RAILWAY MECHANICAL 
CHE Ic : THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- ENGINEER, New York 

ryt a cea KEYSTONE, New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Nv York MACHINERY, New York New York 


L. L. LALLY, Pres. 


Lally Service 


L. L. Lally has 
never heard of 
Crossley. 
He may never 
know a program- 
rating froma stock-quotation. 
But he knows a lot about 
radio—most of it learned 
from his sales records. 


Mr. Lally runs a large auto- 
supply and service unit in 
Des Moines. Last spring, he 
selected Gene Shumate’s 
“Behind Home Plate” on 
KSO as the backbone of his 
advertising, because “lots of 
men listen to Gene, and I 
want their business.” 

Response surprised even 
Mr. Lally. Customers drove 
more than 100 miles to take 
advantage of his special of- 
fers. The increase in his 
business has made him a 52- 
week advertiser—and added 
another chapter to the Suc- 
cess Story of KSO and 
KRNT—Success in serving 
listeners AND advertisers. 


NBC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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5000 WATTS 


A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
ELIMINATES THIS MENACE 


“Humanizing the various services banks can give to customers,” 


Gardner’s three-dimen- 


sional displays combine animation, color and lighting to build dramatic impact. 


gaged in selling glass to use too much 
of their product, bewildering visitors 
with its brilliance, we made this show- 
room restful, employing mirrors with 
restraint and putting in some black 
ones to tone down the general effect. 

Another market uncovered was de- 
partment stores, for which displays are 
being made by our retail division. 
Christmas items in production include 
a nine-foot Laughing Santa Claus 
which will appear in some 50 toy 
windows. Another Christmas attraction 
is a series of scenes depicting Raggedy 
Ann, animated by alternate inflation 
and deflation with a new patented 
mechanism. 

The retail division has a subsidiary 
known as the Toyad Corp., which 
turns out merchandising aids of va- 
rious kinds. A sideline product is 
breast forms for brassiere companies, 
made from soft, sponge Foamflex; 
surprisingly, 20,000 a month of these 
deceivers are bought by our feminine 
population. 

A very active new department makes 
point-of-purchase displays for manu- 
facturers. For these, the problem of 
shortage of materials had to be solved, 
since it is now practically impos- 
sible to obtain aluminum, copper, 
cork, chrome, steel and plastics, yg 
were formerly used so extensively i 
creating such displays. It is still -. 
sible to obtain wood, Masonite, glass, 
papier-mache and the two rubber 
products, Foamflex (spun latex) and 
Vultex (hard rubber) ; and these are 
being successfully used in our dis- 
plays. In addition, we are constantly 
secking new and better materials with 
which to dramatize display ideas. 


One point-of-purchase display made 
for Carstairs Brothers Distilling Co., 
the Carstairs White Seal, owes much 
of its effectiveness to the material of 
which it is formed—Foamflex, which 
permits flexible motion even more life- 
like than if the creature’s neck were 
jointed. 

In tune with the times, we have 
developed more economical methods of 
attaining animation. This has been 
necessary because of general price 
rises. Small motors that used to cost 
$6 to $7 are now considerably higher 
in price. Through experimentation, it 
was found that smaller motors could 
be used, if augmented by bellows. 
Motors costing only $3 or $4, plus 
bellows, are being used now, bringing 
about a saving, despite increased cost 
of production. 

One amusing display utilizing the 
new “‘economy-in-motion” principle is 
the General Electric Water Cooler 
unit, with two Masonite cut-out birds 
which seem to drink from the cooler. 
The birds’ heads move up and down 
unceasingly, but the animation is sup- 
plied by a featherweight, mercury 
switch, without power, weighing only 
a few ounces. The display is striking 
and colorful—red birds with real 
feathers in their tails, against a blue 
poster background. The birds are cut- 
outs of Masonite pressed sawdust. This 
three-dimensional unit is die-cut to fi 
over the GE water cooler and is is- 
tributed to dealers as a point-of-sale 
aid, 

In the light of subsequent events 
the policy of diversification begun 
the company two years ago was a V 
one. 
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$12,000,000,000 
Shipbuilding Program 


The greatest shipbuilding program in 
American history is now in full swing! 
A huge total of some 2,500 merchant 
and naval vessels are now under way 
or authorized . . . totaling more than 
$12,000,000,000 in value. 

This tremendous shipbuilding activi- 
ty offers (1) a record immediate equip- 
ment market, (2) a major market for 
long-range sales cultivation. 

The backbone of the present ship 
construction is a far-reaching program 
to build and maintain the finest and 
fastest merchant fleet afloat. More de- 
tailed information is contained in the 
portfolio entitled “1942 Shipbuilding 


Market,” illustrated below. 


ond Now! 


Write today to our New York office for your copy of the port- 
folio entitled “1942 Shipbuilding Market.” This booklet gives 
facts and figures about the record ship construction program 
—detailed data on Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view’s foremost selling service. There is no obligation! 


. . . Established Leadership Among 
Key Marine Men 


. . . Pre-eminent in Its Field in 


Advertising Recognition 


” THE top-priority shipbuilding industry you have a direct 
route to the key marine buyers—through the business paper 
marine men rely upon to keep abreast of developments, equip- 
ment and materials in their field . . . Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 

With a ship a day scheduled to go down the ways in 1942— 
to be followed by two ships a day—the time is opportune to 
identify your products prominently throughout the expanding 
shipbuilding industry. 

As the marine business paper of acknowledged leadership, 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review is the logical medium 
to carry a big part of your marine selling load. It offers you... 

Pre-eminent marine market coverage, verified by leadership 
in total distribution and net paid circulation . . . outstanding 
reader interest and acceptance, confirmed by its leadership in 
subscription renewals . . . recognized advertising leadership, 
80 per cent ahead of its field in advertising volume in the first 
nine months of 1941. 


But that’s not all. Marine Engineering and Shipping Review .| 


offers to advertisers four valuable auxiliary sales services: a 
Weekly Bulletin of advance news, a monthly Shipbuilding Re- 
port, an annual Marine Directory, and a Marine Outlook letter. 


To give you more complete information, we have prepared 
the booklet illustrated below ... a copy of which is available 
without charge or obligation to manufacturers interested in the 
marine market, and their advertising agencies. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Designing 
to Sell 


I. June in January. Jackson & Perkins Co., famous rose 

growers, promote roses bushes as holiday gifts. They'll 
ship the rose bushes in the Spring when conditions are right 
for planting, but on Christmas or New Year’s the recipient of 
the rose bush will receive a hand-made rose and gift certificate, 
which is also a greeting card. The roses come in handsome 
containers of transparent Vuepak, supplied by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and fabricated by F. N. Burt Co. 


2. & 3. Goodbye to frills in packaging, for 

“National Defense” keynotes today’s 
package. Wrigley Co. cooperates with Uncle Sam 
by using as a substitute for aluminum foil, wrap- 
pers made of tin and composition foil which have 
the same appearance and protective qualities. 
Hershey chocolate bars, now wrapped in glassine 
with silver ink edges where they project from the 
familiar brown outer wrappers, preserve the visual 
effectiveness of the discarded traditional silver 
inner wrap, thus respecting the foil emergency 

without loss of display prestige. 


4M. To give greater interest and identity to other- 

wise uninteresting and easily lost samples, 
Adolph Buehler Co. has developed a technique 
of molding a block of transparent Crystalite 
around the samples. The clear plastic, which is 
practically unbreakable, protects the imbedded 
samples from corrosion or scratching and permits 

permanent labeling. 


5. Designed to reach a lady’s heart, the 

new Revlon “Hothouse Rose” lip- 
stick and nail polish are packaged in a 
locket-like heart package with a delicate 
tufted taffeta top. A _ bright artificial 
flower is used to decorate the inside of 
the package. Box by Waterbury Box 
Co.; bottles by Carr-Lowry; caps by 
Armstrong Cork Co.; designed by Rev- 
lon’s advertising department. 


G. Pottery’s the vogue in these days of 

priorities. McKesson & Robbins 
package their Rosemary cologne in color- 
ful pottery bud vases, and use merchan- 
dising display material to play up the 
re-use value of the containers. Vase and 
displays were designed by the company s 
art director, R. G. Neubauer; vases sup- 
plied by Zanesville Stoneware Co.; dis 
plays by Masta Display Co. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CUSTOMER THINKING TODAY? 
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PREVENTION OF WASTE is in the front of every shopper’s mind. It has become 
a national responsibility. And also an economic necessity ...to the housewife making her 
budget meet the rising prices of food and other essentials. 

Thus the protective qualities of “Cellophane” have come to play a more vital 
role than ever before. First, in protecting the product on its way from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. Second, in protecting the product during use in the consumer’s home. Your custo- 
mer knows a product in “Cellophane” gives maximum assurance against waste. 


7 oe DU PONT OFFERS YOU A SPECIAL 
SERVICE ...If you use “Cellophane” 
cellulose film, our representatives will 

examine your packaging methods and 
makeany possible suggestions for more 

e O an e efficient and more economical opera- 

tion. Noobligation. Write: “Cellophane” 
ee Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


vows was / GUDON 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


Listen to ‘Cavalcade of America’ every Monday 
evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red Network. 


—_— — 


“CELLOPHANE” IS A TRADE-MARK OF E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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#%. Whirlspool, molded of Durez 

plastic, will hold 18 spools of 
any size thread, and will answer 
the eternal problem of “And 
where is my yellow silk?” Two 
dises slide up and down on the 
pilot pin. Each dise has six molded- 
studs for spools. Knob is of red 
plastic while the dises are in an 
attractive brown mottle. 


. “The Killer,” a sort of twenti- 

eth century Robin Hood, scat- 
ters death and destruction in a 
real blitz fashion. Latest in in- 
secticide sprayers, the new Electro 
Spray Corp.’s model, is also mold- 
ed of Durez and is electrically 
operated. The “Killer” is avail- 
able in several color combinations, 
but most users prefer the black 
based model with red top shown 
here. 


Designing 
to 


Sell 


Ze Streamlined and functional—Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

introduces its latest cleaner which it spent two years 
developing. Outstanding features include a new design, a 
fully automatic nozzle adjustment, an integral power-plant 
unit, a new spill-proof bag design, and new uses of plastics. 


1@. Pacemaker W. A. Sheaffer 

Co. houses lead replacements 
in black Bakelite containers with 
blue caps, for the company be- 
lieves that accessories make the 
product, and that each time a user 
buys some additional lead, he will 
be sold again on the Sheaffer prod- 
uct. Molded by Chicago Molded 

Products Corp. 


Li. “Vimms” are full of vita- 

mins, both packaging and 
otherwise. Lever Brothers new 
vitamin-mineral tablets are intro- 
duced in a simple cardboard car- 
ton with a clear, complete ex- 
planatory label. Inside, the tablets 
are individually sealed in cello- 
phane by the “Seal-Tite” process 
of Ivers Lee Co. Package design 
by BBDO, who handles the ae- 


count. 


12. Flash! Ansley Radio Corp.’s 
new pocket-size synchronizer 
is scarcely larger than a package 


of cigarettes, is light weight, com- 
pact and convenient. Yet the 
DynaFlash, with a stainless steel 
case, fits almost any cable-release 
camera, and will synchronize up 
to a speed of 1/200. 
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Here, you 


National Business Papers offer you two things 
for your advertising dollar: controlled, selec- 
tive circulation directed at the maximum pur- 
chasing power in your market; and a _twice- 
yearly audit of coverage by the fact-finding and 
impartial Controlled Circulation Audit — an 


audit that is open to you at all times. 
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get TWO 


Such guaranteed coverage permits focused 
reader interest . .. maximum reading—an essen- 
tial of highly effective publication advertising. 
Use the NBP publication reaching your market. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


lyn 


ASS 


DECeMBER 1, 1941 


OCIATION = 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIATION 


Circulation audited semi-annually CCA! by Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
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Motto for a hesitant advertiser: In 
time of war, prepare for peace. 
* * * 


Fragment for a short-story writer: 
“He rubbed the palms of his hands 
together like a fly contemplating 
spilled molasses.” 

* ok # 

Middle of this month, a mere 38 
years ago as the crow flies, the Wright 
Brothers made history at Kitty Hawk. 
The metamorphosis of that ‘flying 
front porch” into the Douglas B-19 is 
a brilliant chapter in the annals of 
aviation. 

- 

Which reminds me: At the Na- 
tional Metals Congress (a grand ex- 
position, by the way), the Allison 
2,000-horsepower airplane engine was 
stealing the show the day I was there. 
Men milled around it like volunteer 
firemen around a beer-keg, wishing, 
no doubt, they could have something 
as powerful as that in the old jaloppy. 

* * # 


Stopper by Carborundum: “The 
next number will be free with 6 box- 
tops, followed by occasional showers.” 

* *k * 

Version No. 7416: “‘Confidentially, 
it’s distinctive.” 

* ¢ 6 

“Josephine Baker, the dark-brown 
toast of Paris.”—Time, Oct. 20, 1941. 
“I can remember when Josephine 
Baker was the burnt toast of Paris.’’-— 
The Scratch-Pad, Nov. 15, 1938. Ho, 
hum. 

a 

Last time I saw Josephine, come to 
think of it, was at the Folies Bergere 
in that same Paris. She appeared in 
the raw, except for a G-string .. . 
put burnt cork on her creamy cafe au 
lait body as a special make-up for a 
comic number. 

a 

In Look magazine for Nov. 4, win- 
some Wendell Willkie said: “The fact 
that we do not like all the Adminis- 
tration’s domestic policies is no excuse 
for holding back on its foreign 
policy.’ Check! 

& aoe 

“With the new 10% tax on toilet- 
articles,” writes Louise Surgison, “that 
old gag about the gal who lost her 
job in the five-and-dime because she 
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couldn’t remember the prices, may be- 
come more truth than travesty.” 
x * % 


General Bulletin No. 14, issued by 
the S & M Lamp Co., Los Angeles, 
tells me that President Jim Shirreffs 
has recovered from a nasty operation 
on his midsection. Nice going, Jim. 

* # 

Truth-in-Advertising Dept.: “Benny 
Goodman is at the Hotel New Yorker, 
plus a great, all-new ice show,” says 
a magazine ad before me. Maybe so, 
but unless these old ears deceive me, 
he’s downstairs in my living-room 
right this minute, giving out for the 
Fitch Bandwagon. 

a 

Peck & Peck missed a trick, it seems 
to me, by heading an ad simply “Red- 
coats!” Why not: “Here come the 
Redcoats. Bang! Bang!’’? 

* * 


Tessie O’Paque has caught the 
union-labor spirit. She thinks school- 
kids should receive time-and-a-half 
for home-work. 

. ss 

Slogan for a vermouth: “Keep your 
Cinzano up!” 

* * * 

“Stairs, stairs, stairs . . . climbing 
up and down again,” says the Watson 
Elevator Co., with a bow to Rudyard 
Kipling. 

* * * 

That line drawing of the deciduous 
Gypsy Rose Lee pecking out “The G- 
String Murders” copy in her dressing- 
room ought to boost sales of her book. 
Yes, a “burlesque” is a “take-off.” 

ee ¢ 


Speaking of books, our old friend 
W. C. Fields could do a take-off on 
a popular novel: “One Red Nose 
Forever.” 

* * * 

That Tessie’s a card. She thinks our 
underseas craft is regulated by a Sen- 
ate sub-committee. 

* * & 


“A slight forward tilt of the head 
brings into focus a pair of stereoscopic 
5-power magnifying lenses in the new 
Magni-Focuser Eye-Shade. It is 
strongly made of plastic by Edroy 
Products Co., for photographers, en- 
gtavers, mechanics, and others who 
must use their eyes continuously or 


intermittently for close work.’’—The 
E. R. Smith Financial Review. And 
you could probably rent them out in 
the lobby of a burlesque theater. 

* * # 

Stopper by Folger’s coffee: “Harry 
almost choked when I contradicted his 
boss.” 

* ok 

And another by Wrigley’s Double- 
mint: “You can’t go all-out if your 
nerves are all-in.” 

* * 

Irving Berlin’s doughboy who sang 
“Some day, I’m going to murder the 
bugler” in World War I has a son in 
World War II who can accomplish the 
same thing without bloodshed by 
breaking an electrical transcription 
over his knee, and going back to bed. 

* oe * 


Also, the man who used to save 
“for a rainy day’ now has a son who 
saves for the income-tax. Incidentally, 
I have an idea that a lot of the new 
tax-payers are going to be caught with 
their payments down when March 15 
rolls around. x x x 


Turntable Tip: The Freddy Martin 
platter of the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
A Bluebird label at 35 cents plus 2 
cents war-tax. 

x * x 


Salesmen should take a leaf from 
the book of the master-salesman, 
FDR. He did not sell the war on the 
first call. In each succeeding speech, 
he increased the dosage, watched the 
patient’s reflexes. One more speech 
should be the optimum dose, or, as we 
say, the payoff. 

* oe # 

“Too many young couples lack the 
will to fight,” says Dorothy Dix. That 
ain’t the way I heard it. 

ve 4 

Cincinnati's S. Klein has hosiery on 
his mind as well as on his feet. He 
says: “Do your Christmas socking 
early.” * * * 


My neighbor, Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, is ambassador to at least six 
exiled countries. Any portfolio in a 
storm, 

* * & 

The script-writers have discovered 
Kleenex, and it is getting many a free 
ride on the air-waves. 

* * * 

It’s a short step from coddling to 
curdling, speaking of those whom 
Westbrook Pegler calls the unioneers. 

* * * 

“Don’t cuss it . . . dim it!”"-—Guide 
Glare-Proof Mirror. Don’t you mean: 
“Don’t damn it . . . dim it!’’? 

* * * 

Slogan: ‘You can always coun: on 
Comptometer.”” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Marketing Flashes 


Bringing Movie Decorative Styles Into the Home 
—A New Advertising Medium Cracks Its Shell 


Cosmeticians 


Everybody knows that the cosmetic 
industry is pretty big, but it remained 
for C. S. Welch, executive secretary of 
the Toilet Goods Association, N. Y., 
to show its exact size. 

According to him, some 391,363 
people are directly dependent upon 
cosmetics for a livelihood. (This does 
not include the gals who owe their all 
to artful make-up). His estimated 
total is based on the following figures: 

17,014 employed in manufacturing. 

56,903 drug clerks (counting one to 
a store). 

14,000 department store clerks and 
demonstrators. 

16,946 syndicate store clerks (count- 
ing one to a store). 

275,000 beauty shop operators. 

1,500 jobbers’ salesmen, 

10,000 jobbers to beauty shops. 

The figures represent those directly 
employed in the cosmetic industry. A 
large number of people are indirectly 
dependent, including makers of acces- 
sories and containers and suppliers of 
ingredients. 


Hollywood Furniture 


In February furniture stores through- 
out the country will make their first 
showings of complete ensembles by 
Hollywood movie designers. 

Movie furniture is generally super- 
size with many novel features. In a 
home, such furniture and decorations 
would be godawful. Yet it steadily 
reflects trends and ideas that belong in 
homes. Prevue Furniture Ensembles, 
of Hollywood, has worked out the 
technique by which furniture stores 
will exhibit, probably twice a year, 
furniture, floor coverings and draperies 
easy to live with, yet Hollywood styled. 
_ One fact should guarantee livabil- 
ity, Prevue officers say ; these ensembles 
are cost-figured to sell in the medium- 
price bracket, on time payments, ap- 
pealing to the largest market. 

First of the three-room ensembles, 
for |i ing, dining and bedrooms, is 
called “Modified Traditional.” Wil- 
liam Cameron Menzies, who designed 
sets for more than 70 movies, includ- 
ing “Gone With the Wind,” created 
it. A “Chinese Modern” suite by Ray 
See, Los Angeles born Chinese-Amer- 
ican, who has designed furniture for 
many lms, is accompanied by uphol- 
stery, ‘loor coverings and draperies in 
harmony. 
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Stanley P, Murphy, organizer and 
president of the enterprise, says that 
Aulsbrook & Jones Furniture Co., 
Sturgis, Mich., is making the furniture. 
Upholstery is by Loeblein, Inc., Kent, 
Ohio; floor coverings by Bigelow-San- 
ford, N. Y.; upholstery and draperies 
by Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia ; 
hand-printed fabrics by California 
Hand Prints, Inc., Los Angeles, 


Egg Carton Ads 


A. E. Hartman, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
announces that the egg carton is about 
to make its debut as a new medium in 
the national advertising field. Cur- 
rently offered only for small test cam- 
paigns in selected cities, carton ads 
will be available next year on a co- 
ordinated, nation-wide basis. 

“Because it originates in the grocery 
store and already has an established 
demand by the housewife, the egg car- 
ton is an exceptionally logical medium 
for advertising food and household 
products,’ says President Hartman. 
“In addition to the highly valuable 
point of sale contact, egg carton ads 
achieve an enormous repetitive effect 
by being seen several times a day by 
the housewife in the kitchen. 

His company has worked out a 
planned na‘ional control of egg carton 
distribution through contracts with 


major carton manufacturers. ‘As a 
result, we are prepared to offer ad- 


The “Veri-Nu” cigarette case holds a full 
20 smokes, is lightweight. When the 
swivel top is swung back, it acts as an 
easel converting the pocket package into 
a desk or table container. Cases are 
molded of “Lustron,” a Monsanto plastic, 
by Plastic & Die Cast Products Corp., 
Los Angeles, for Veri-Nu Products, Inc. 


EYE’ CATCHERS 


FREE PROOFS! 


Tell ‘em and Sell ‘em 


Your first job is to catch the eye. That's 
where we step to bat as America’s No. 1 
EYE*CATCHER .. . We make promotions 
sing. High class photography, attractive models 
and shock value stunts turn the trick. Over 
100 new subjects each month . . . to pull new 
business. $5 monthly for pep insurance!! New 
January proofbook FREE on _ request. No 
obligations. 


EYE CATCHERS Inc. 


10-12 E. 38 St., New York 


p IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
a group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


41. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 5. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
a diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 


Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “Business 
Men Handle My Advertising.’’ Write for your copy. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd St., N. ¥Y. © MUrray Hill 3-7426 


Jhef wproRGAN 


ADVERTISING CO. 


‘aif 4 
jf ADV c 
A service agency comprising re; 


- production departments, serving 
advertisers of high standings 
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W A PATTERSON LUNCHEON 
& TRANSPORTATION COMES OF AGE 
ex TIVES CLUB AND GUESTS 

EL ROOSEVE NEW YOR: 


" 


Don’t try to identify any of your friends in this picture—but 
here are 1,300 sales executives who almost swamped the Hotel 
Roosevelt at a recent aviation luncheon of the Sales Executives’ 
Club of New York held to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary 
of commercial flying in this country. W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Airlines, was the headline speaker and with 
him appeared several of United’s veteran pilots, inclnding the 
intrepid flyer who carried the first night air mail over a route 
marked by blazing bonfires. 

Mr. Patterson’s company is not making the mistake that 
chain stores used to make in taking but not giving in local 
communities. “We are trying to accept social obligations not 
as charity, but as a proper cost of doing business. We are try- 


Air Transportation Comes of Age 


ing to weigh the social significance of every decision we make. 
In collective bargaining, it is not a case of whether the em- 
ploye is whipped by us or whether the employe whips us, 
because we don’t feel you can accomplish unity with that atti- 
tude and condition existing. 

“In the communities we serve, we are trying to be more 
than just a company. We are distributing our bank balances 
in each city we serve in some proportion to the volume of 
business we get. We are contributing to charities throughout 
the United States, because the cities that contribute to our 
success have their social and welfare problems, and rather 
than contribute only to the larger cities, we are making our 
contributions to every city we serve.” 


vertisers a minimum of 350 million 
cartons a year.” 

Most cartons now carry merely a 
meaningless stock design or the word 
“Eggs” on their covers. Some are 
imprinted with brand or store (partic- 
ularly chain store) names. Mr. Hart- 
man’s Organization expects that most 
of the small number of companies 
using this type of self-advertising will 
abandon it to take advantage of the 
savings under the new system. 

“Extensive surveys among both 
chains and independents, plus the 
studied opinions of carton makers, 
show that grocers will be glad to save 
on their cartons.” 

The Hartman firm is preparing to 


offer advertisers full national, sec- 
tional or seasonal coverage in any 
combination with the assurance that 
“the advertiser pays only for those car- 
tons actually distributed.’’ Trial mar- 
kets presently available are Rochester, 
N. Y., Utica, Baltimore, Hartford, 
Dallas. 


Aroma de California 


One reason Americans do not drink 
more wine is that they are afraid of 
ordering the wrong kind. Hoity-toity 
“connoiseurs” have built up a legend 
that one simply must not sip this wine 
with fish or that wine with meat. Such 
a slip marks one as too, too ignorant. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
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So the bewildered average man has 
merely told the waiter, ‘Scotch-’n’- 
soda.” 

Roma Wine Co., Fresno, has tre- 
cently brought forward “Aroma de 
California,” which, it claims, simplifies 
wine ordering to “red” and “white” 
plus the adjectives ‘‘sweet” or ‘‘dry.” 
For five years, B. B, Turner, sales 
manager, says the company has been 
experimenting and conducting re- 
searches to develop a medium-price 
wine that would please the American 
palate, A de C, he says, is the result— 
a distinctively California wine bearing 
no relationship to the traditional Euro- 
pean-type wines. 


At sales meetings for the trade the 
A de C wine “twins,” red and white, 
are personified by two lush Hollywood 
beauties, a redhead and a platinum 
blonde. The pair will figure promi- 
nently in more meetings for salesmen, 
distributors, dealers, and in national 
advertising. Cesana & Associates, San 
Francisco and Hollywood, is in charge 
of the campaign. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, direct mail and point of 
sale material will be utilized as c-to-c 
distribution is achieved. And that is 
not far off. 
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TIRES 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


The Tire Dealer Sells 
More than Tires 


TIRES is edited solely for the benefit of the 


tire dealer, the tire treader and repairer, but 


these days the tire dealer does a decidedly 
diversified business in the automotive industry. 
This means that TIRES editorial diet is diver- 
sified. It has to be because — of the 15,000 
independent merchants receiving TIRES each 
month: 


739% sell gasoline and oil 

93% have air compressors 

70% have lubrication service 

33% have car lifts 

759% sell and service batteries 
40% test and reline brakes 

30% have wheel aligning apparatus 
30% sell wheels 

67% sell rims and rim parts 

80% sell chains 

75% have treading or vuleanizing shops 
84% sell automotive accessories. 


It is this diversification that makes TIRES a 
good advertising medium not only for tires and 
tubes, but also for all types of automotive 
quick service station equipment and merchan- 
dise. We would be pleased to prove this claim. 


> 


TIRES 


‘THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


1941 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Gordon Cole Heads 


Association of 


National Advertisers 


Ben Pinchot, N. Y. 


Carleton Healy Charles G. Mortimer 


Mr. Healy, vice-president and advertising manager of Hiram Walker, Inc., 

Detroit, was reelected a vice-chairman; and Mr. Mortimer, vice-president and 

general advertising manager of General Foods Sales Co., New York, was 
elected a vice-chairman. 


Paul B. West, president of the ANA, was reelected to that office. George F. 
McMillan was also reelected secretary, 


New directors elected are J. P. Miller, vice-president, Pet Milk Sales Co., 

St. Louis; C. C. Carr, advertising manager, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 

burgh; H. W. Roden, president, Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Paul 
Ellison, advertising manager, Hygrade-Sylvania Corp., New York. 


American Foto-News, N.Y. 
J. P. Miller 
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Gordon E. Cole 


Mr. Cole, advertising manager of Cannon Mills, 

New York. was elected chairman of the Asso- 

ciation of National Advertisers at its 33rd 
annual meeting at Hot Springs, Va. 


Kaiden-Keystone, N.Y. 
A. O. Buckingham M. H. Leister 


Mr. Buckingham, vice-president in charge of 

advertising, Cluett, Peabody & Co., New York. 

and Mr. Leister, advertising manager, Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, were reelected directors. 


Blank-Stoller, N. Y. P 
H. W. Roden Paul Ellison 
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Yi TO THE WORLD 


IN A LAN 
GUAGE ALL CAN UNDERSTAN 
D! 


The music of the internationally famous 
Cleveland Orchestra and its conductor, Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, now is heard weekly in 
an exclusive series of Saturday evening 
radio concerts arranged by WGAR. 

This series is made available to the nation 
and to the world through more than one 
hundred twenty affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and by 
CBS short wave facilities to Europe and 
South America. 


Sponsorship by a single radio station of one 
of the world’s great musical organizations 
is but anothet expression of the philosophy 
of service which already has won for WGAR 
many unusual recognitions—among them 
the Variety Award for Showmanagement, 
and the Peabody Award for Distinguished 
Public Service. 

But, beyond that, are twO sincere desires. 
One, to awaken in radio advertisers full 
realization of the commercial value of fine 
music. The other .- - tO share with all man- 
kind the bettet things of life which we 
Americans have in such abundance. 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


BASIC STATION... COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
G. A. Richards, Pres- . John F. Patt, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. National Representative 


1941 


Tune in 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


SATURDAYS 
03 TO 6:00 P.M—E, S. T. 
: om and stations of the 
olumbia Broadcastin ; 
System ¥ 


C. R. Palmer 


BY C. R. PALMER 
President 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


So convinced had we become that 
his royal highness, the consumer, was 
all important that we eliminated all 
advertising allowances in order to con- 
centrate our full advertising upon 
direct consumer appeal for our prod- 
uct. It was considered absolute suicide 
and unheard of to eliminate advertis- 
ing allowances and to charge for our 
direct mail pieces, display fixtures, etc., 
when everyone else in the market was 
giving them away free. 

But we haven't departed from these 
policies from that day to this, despite 
the loss of millions of dollars which 
we anticipated in 1929 at the time of 
the change-over. Our ultimate results, 
nevertheless, proved that we were 
right from the start in giving our 
prime consideration to the consumer 
who believed in us. The better stores, 
after a while, began to find out that 
we really meant what we said about 
our new policies. They soon realized, 
too, that they could make an ample 
profit on a product that had a great 
consumer demand and a brand name 
that had had a strong following since 
the early days of advertising. 

Our advertising during this period 
proved one thing to us—that if a 
product is right and its advertising is 
right, conistently run during peak as 
well as slow selling periods, covering 
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ANA-AAAA Analyze Advertising’s 


Place in Defense & Peace Economy 


every strata of population, it is com- 
paratively easy to build and hold a 
market through national advertising. 

All too little is generally known of 
the actual potency of advertising in 
building up sales and sustaining the 
employment of a going concern; yet 
it is my belief that if the public knew 
these simple facts, it would realize, 
perhaps for the first time, what ad- 
vertising’s positive values are and 
what the average man stands to gain 
through it as a job-holder and wage- 
earner with a stake in the progress of 
our system of enterprise. 

If a wage earner were as keenly 
aware as the business man is of the 
consequences to business were adver- 
tising handicapped, the popular eval- 
uation of advertising would undergo 
a radical change. It would be regarded 
not only as an indispensable force in 
creating and sustaining free enterprise, 
but also a very beneficial force to 
everyone dependent upon jobs and 
wages in our democratic system. 


Press Association 


Carle C. Conway 


BY CARLE C. CONWAY 


Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Can Co. 


The directors of our company have 
voted to sustain its advertising in na- 
tional consumer magazines through 
this period of emergency, and to in- 
tensify the program in certain respects. 

The directors have made two other 


decisions: They have voted that the 
company shall sharpen and extend its 
research activities, and we shall main- 
tain our plants and equipment at the 
highest point of efficiency. 

These three decisions are closely re- 
lated and together add up to what we 
believe to be a sound business philoso- 
phy for these abnormal times. 

We recognize fully that no human 
being is so wise or so shrewd that he 
can forecast what the social and eco- 
nomic conditions governing business 
may be when the emergency is over. 

All that intelligent management 
can do is to emerge with plants ready 
to produce at the lowest possible com- 
petitive cost, with its present products 
improved by research and new prod- 
ucts planned and tested; and, finally, 
with the name of the company en- 
graved in letters of good will on the 
mind of its public, its customers, and 
its prospects. 

If our company can come into the 
post-war era with these factors in its 
favor, we think the management will 
have fulfilled its responsibility to the 
stockholders. To omit or neglect any 
one of these factors would be plain 
bad management. 


In making public testimony of our 
own company’s belief in the impor- 
tance of advertising, I do not flatter 
myself that we are in any way smarter 
or more farsighted than the majority 
of well-managed businesses in the 
land. As I look through the national 
magazines in which our advertising 
appears, I see the advertisements of 
many other companies whose products 
do not pass directly into the hands of 
the consuming public. 

Of course, advertising has faults; it 
is a human institution, and to err is 
human. As has been said, if adver- 
tising speaks to the thousands in 
order to convert one, so does the 
church. If advertising sometimes en- 
courages the weak to live beyond their 
means, so does matrimony. If adver- 
tising is often garrulous and redun- 
dant, so is the United States Senate. 

As I see it, advertising, which has 
proved in so many industries its powet 
to improve quality and decrease costs 
by increasing consumption, can afford, 
to some degree at least, to disregard its 
critics and point to the year-after-ycar 
investment of hundreds of millions by 
the best management in American 
business as proof that it works. 
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Leon Henderson 


BY LEON HENDERSON 


Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration 


Time does not permit any adminis- 
trator in the defense program to toler- 
ate unnecessary innovation or experi- 
mentation in the social or economic 
field. At least, I can speak for myself 
and the jobs to which I have been as- 
signed. I repeat to you that as great 
and difficult as your problems are in 
the field of advertising, so far as I am 
aware there are no dangers ahead for 
your business that are not common in 
varying degrees to other and different 
types of enterprise. 

Some of your trade publications and 
other sources have ascribed to me a 
point of view about advertising. The 
clear inference has been that I am a 
charter member of some little cell of 
conspirators whose main purpose in 
life is to alter, reform or perhaps de- 
stroy advertising as we know it. I ap- 
preciate that those who want to believe 
such under-the-bed-time stories would 
remain unconvinced by my simple 
denial. And my private opinions about 
the economic utility of advertising may 
be irrelevant anyway. However, the 
fact is that I have never had the op- 
portunity or the occasion to give suf- 
ficient research or investigation to ad- 
vertising to come up with any really 
informed opinion about it. I have 
always assumed and I now assume that 
advertising performs a useful eco- 
nomic function. I have in a general 
way subscribed to the accepted view 
that use of advertising and its many 
devices of “crying one’s wares” is the 
cheapest and most efficient method of 
selling. If this were not so I am quite 
certain that the tremendous sums ex- 
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pended each year in this field would 
not be repeated. You members of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
don’t spend money just because you 
are attracted by the dynamic personali- 
ties of account executives. 

It's not my job—and for this I am 
grateful—to undertake to police the 
abuses of false and misleading adver- 
tising. I know I am correct in the as- 
sumption that you all subscribe to 
proper regulation which undertakes to 
suppress and punish the outlaw and 
the faker. Our office has already ex- 
pressed its opposition to ‘‘scare’’ adver- 
tising and advertising which em- 
phasizes scarcity. Nor is it my duty to 
give attention to the possible use of 
the apparatus of advertising in foster- 
ing or extending practices in restraint 
of trade. These tasks are entrusted to 
others and I have enough to do with- 
out attempting to usurp somebody 
else’s job. 

If I have a point of view about ad- 
vertising it is that under the sort of 
expanding economy I would like to 
see there should be more of it. That 
is, more of the right kind. 

The truth is that I have for many 
years advocated a greatly expanded 
productive economy. This, of course, 
involves a vastly accelerated produc- 
tion and distribution of consumers 
goods. If, as you believe and as I 
assume, advertising is the cheapest and 
most efficient selling method, then 
under more normal circumstances the 
increased use of proper advertising 
should accompany the expanding econ- 
omy which I hope will follow this 
war. 

The objective of the Office of Price 
Administration is to prevent unwar- 
ranted price increases. The purpose of 
the civilian allocation division is to 
assure the most equitable distribution 
and the maximum supply of goods for 
civilian consumption without sacrifice 
of defense requirements. I have re- 
sponsibilities in these closely related 
fields. And it will be my purpose as 
it has been in the past to discharge 
those resnonsibilities in a manner 
which will maintain the maximum of 
free choice and judgments by all 
groups which may be affected. 

If some industry whose prices were 
under consideration did urge increased 
advertising costs as the basis of chal- 
lenging a particular price ceiling, we 
would of course be required to go 
into the question, but I stand on the 
statement which I made in my testi- 
mony before the House banking and 
currency committee that our policy 
would be as a matter of course to take 
normal selling and advertising costs 
into account, 

So far as advertising is concerned, I 


repeat that it must survive as a thriv- 
ing dynamic force. Not only does it 
deserve to continue because of its con- 
tributions to our way of life but it has 
a job to do now. And I can visualize 
an even greater use of the technique 
when peace comes and a vast surplus 
of men, materials and productive 
capacity calls for the vision and leader- 
ship to translate these resources from 
production for war to production for 
peace. 
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James W. Young 


BY JAMES WEBB YOUNG 


Senior Consultant, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Advertising is the most modern, 
streamlined, high-speed means of com- 
munication plus persuasion yet in- 
vented by man. Because it is this, it 
has potentialities for use far beyond 
its present levels. It ought to be used 
extensively by governments, as it is in 
England today. It ought to be used by 
political parties, not just in elections, 
but continuously. It ought to be used 
by labor unions, by farm organizations, 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, by the great philanthropic 
foundations, by churches and by uni- 
versities. It ought to be used for open 
propaganda in international relations, 
to create understanding and reduce 
friction. It ought to be the servant of 
music, of art, of literature and of all 
the forces of righteousness, even more 
than it is. 

When will we stop fighting over 
just the existing business and go back 
to selling advertising? When will we 
sell it into these new levels of useful- 
ness, this larger stature? 

When we do, the critics of adver- 
tising will all be on the sending end, 
too—and they will all be on our side. 
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Benmont Paper Draperies 
Win Repeat Business 


Nearly every woman would like to 
have colored draperies on her win- 
lows, but many cannot afford them at 
$3 a pair and up. To meet this de- 
mand from low and medium-income 
families, Benmont Papers, Inc., Ben- 
nington, Vt., has introduced a line 
of cellulose draperies in department 
stores. . 

The new draperies are pressed, not 
woven, from wood cellulose fibers. 
They are sun-fast and undaunted by 
rain, though they cannot be washed. 
Retailing for about 79 cents a pair, 
they may be replaced at less than dry 
cleaning costs. If torn, they may be 
mended with Scotch tape. To clean 
them, it is only necessary to wipe with 
a damp cloth. They may be short- 
ened, shaped and hemmed to suit the 
housewife, 

Benmont Papers is supplying stores 
with art work and plates for ads in 
four-color rotogravure or comic sec- 
tions. Already such stores as The Fair, 
Chicago, has used a page in the Chi- 
cago Sunday Times; Gimbel’s, Phila- 
delphia, used a third of a page in the 
Inquirer; Edwards, of Buffals used a 
half page in the Courier-Express. 

The new line, according to Paul M. 
Bryant, of Benmont, is in step with 
the public desire for ‘frequent renewal 
rather than durability.” Other prod- 
ucts could meet this desire with lower- 
priced items, but drapery departments 
could not. Now Benmont Paper dra- 
peries, which are replaced once or 
twice a year, bring repeat business. 


‘ine of many inexpensive designs. 
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Schenley Stockholders 


Get Pictorial Brochure 


As a supplement to its annual re- 
port, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y., 
is mailing to stockholders a 34-page 
pictorial brochure outlining the alco- 
holic beverage industry's role in Amer- 
ican economic life and in the future. 

Pointing out that 1,500,000 Amer- 
icans now rely for their livelihood 
directly on the industry and its $2,- 
500,000,000 annual payments for ma- 
terials, services and taxes, the brochure 
explains that the indutry pays one- 
twelfth of all taxes—although repre- 
senting only 1% of total U. S. manu- 
facturers. 

“As you read this,” copy continues, 
“a barrel of whiskey distilled today is 
being rolled into a Schenley warehouse 
—not to be opened until 1949. This 
simple incident, repeated hundreds of 
times every working day, epitomizes 
how Schenley is planning ahead with 
clear, bold confidence in the future.” 

Reserves of aged and aging Amer- 
ican whiskies, of which the company 
now has the largest in the world, are 
cited as “‘vital to the future of our 
business.” 

Moreover, “for every barrel of 
whiskey Schenley bottles—whether it 
has aged four years, or six, or eight— 


another matured barrel of like age 
must be ready to move to the bottling 
line. This means that Schenley must 
have at least four to eight barrels in 
reserve for every barrel it bottles.” 
With numerous photographs and 
pictographs the brochure explains how 
“liquid gold” is transformed step by 
step from “golden grain’ to bottles 
packed and ready for shipment “all 
over the world.” Finally, stockholders 
may see a picture gallery and descrip- 
tion of the company’s brands—com- 
prising whiskies, gin, rum, wine, etc. 


Celanese on CBS Air Time 

Celanese Corp, of America, N. Y., 
will inaugurate a radio program over 
51 stations of Columbia Broadcasting 
System on January 7. 

The time will be 10:15 to 10:45 
p.m., EST, on Wednesdays. Young 
& Rubicam, N. Y. agency, handles the 
account. 

Heretofore Celanese products have 
been presented to consumers via mag- 
azines, newspapers and direct mail. 
This is the first time, according to 
company executives, that a radio pro- 
gram over a national network has been 
used exclusively by a major yarn pro- 
ducer. Details of the show are not yet 
decided. 
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Here’s help on 
“What to Say” 


in your 
Business Paper 
Advertising 


“THE NEW ACCENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


@ 150 prominent industrial advertisers “wrote” this 20-page 
booklet. In it they describe the change in objectives brought about 
by today’s conditions and state clearly, in a Blue Print of Action 
Chart, just what course they propose to pursue in their business 
paper copy. Manufacturers and agency executives who are ponder- 
ing the “What to say” problem will find inspiration, and plenty of 
red meat, in The New Accents in Industrial Advertising. 


t's FREE! 
f S e Write, on your letterhead, for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE APPEAL OF 


LUCK COMMANDS 
A COMPELLING 
RESPONSE! 


Actual Size oo" 


A genuine 
Four-Leaf Clover 
encased by 
Bastian Bros. Co. 
under transparent 
acetate in 
attractive engine- 
turned metal case 


No matter how 
“oversold’’ you may 
be, remember you 
are never oversold 
on good will. 


This attractive Four-Leaf Clover Charm 
may be attached to key chain, serve as a 
locket or pocket-piece, or be adapted to a 
variety of other uses to fit your require- 
ments! The relatively low price permits 
wide use. 

As recently noted in Time, Popular Science, 
and the N. Y. Mirror, perfect four-leaf 
clover specimens have just become availa- 
ble for commercial use. And now, while 
four-leaf clovers are still news, these un- 
usual Good Luck Charms are sure to create 
a sensation. 


A TESTED APPEAL! 


Promote your protect or service with these gen- 
uine Four-Leaf Clover Charms, secure in the 
knowledge that you are using a tested and basic 
human appeal as old as man. Reasonably priced. 
Deliveries assured. 


A free sample and full information will be sent 
upon request to executives of rated firms. Write 
today. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


1600 Bastian Street Rochester, N. Y. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


An Indiana manufacturer, known from 
coast to coast in the sound reproduction 
equipment fie'd, seeks a competent sales 
executive, able to make substantial in- 
vestment in the business and to assume 
full charge of sales. There is ready-made 
market for new unit made from non- 
critical materials. The business is being 
expanded to market this new unit in vol- 
ume. 


Complete information will be mailed to 
interested persons upon request, stating 
experience and past or present connec- 
tions. 

Write Martin 
Bank Tower, 


Lincoln 
Indiana. 


Associates, Inc., 
Fort Wayne. 


| 


AMERICA'S No.! QUALITY | 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Piain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, Sports, em- 
bossed or engraved in color—give a 
ZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered longer.”’ 


Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box15 Bradford, Pa. 


New Business 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
San Francisco, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. This marks the first change of 
agency by a major member of the Standard 
Oil group in several years. BBDO currently 
also handles Ethyl Gasoline Corp., owned 
jointly by Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
General Motors. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan will once again han- 
dle advertising for Lifebuoy soap and 
shaving cream, starting January 1. The 
account left the agency about a year ago, 
and was handled in the interim by William 
Esty. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
have been appointed by Swift & Co. to do 
the advertising for Sunbrite cleanser. 


Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia and 
N. Y., will be responsible for advertising 
by American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., N. Y.., 
subsidiaries of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., effective January 1. 


News and Notes 


Walter Swertfager, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Ward Wheelock, and Harry Hixon, 
copy chief at the same agency, have opened 
their own advertising firm under the name 
of Swertfager-Hixon, at 40 East 49th St., 
New York. 

The ADCO agency has been formed in 
Los Angeles. Members of the firm include 
Faraon Jay Moss, Edwin B. Newport, Eric 
H. Munsinger, Wallace Busse, Jo Helle- 
baugh and John T. Davies. The agency 
will concentrate on accounts in the mail 


order, religious, drug, health foods, .a 


pliance, and lecture fields. 


James A. Worsham has resigned as 
director of clients service of the Burton 
Bigelow Organization, N. Y., and will 
resume practice as a business management 
consultant. 


Il Progresso Advertising Service has 
been formed at 132 W. 43rd St., New 
York. Miss Hyla Kiczales is the manager. 

Campbell-Ewald has opened a branch 
office in Dallas to service its accounts in the 
southwest area. 


People 


William L. Day has resigned from J. 
Walter Thompson, where he has been vice- 
president in charge of copy and art, a 
director and chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. 


Tyler Davis, former radio director of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, has been appointed as 
vice-president of Grant Advertising, Inc., 
N. Y 


Brown Bolte, formerly merchandising 
manager of Scott & Bowne, has joined the 
staff of Benton & Bowles, N. Y., to work 
on the Richard Hudnut account. 


Joseph Cohn has joined the New York 
office of Weiss & Geller as an account 
executive and Arthur Gorden has been 
appointed as associate art director of the 
same agency. 

Arthur Grimes of Lord & Thomas is 


transferred from Dayton to Camden, where 
he will assist on the RCA account. 


Schuyler Patterson joins Terril BeH- 
knap Marsh Associates, N. Y. 


Eighteen three-dimensional exhibits line the opposite walls of the newly redecorated 


reception room at the New York office of Lord & Thomas. 


Each of the exhibits 


features an individually staged presentation of the products handled by the agency s 


offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, and New York. 


Color and light, 


combined with ultra- modern design, are used to create unusual effects. 
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SCHENLEY 
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FOUR RARE GIFTS IN ONE RARE WHISKEY... SCHENLEY 


: Seti ness <s “dade 4 Void ness CScd 
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a, FOUR STATES TO MAKE 


Copyright 1941. Schenley Distillers Corp...N Y. C 
Block Label 67% Groin Neutral Spirits. Schenley Red Label 72':% Grain Neutral Spirits. Both 86 Proof. BLENDED WHISKEY 


Is your advertising adequate to today’s larger 


opportunities in Chicago? 


\ 


a 


- on Weeklays from 605,000 to 630,000 more than 
delivered by other Chicago daily newspapers 


—on SUNGaYS from 325,000 to 800,000 more than 


delivered by other Chicago Sunday newspapers 


For more sales at lower cost, build your 
program around the Tribune 


The extra sales now available in Chicago re- 
ward strong advertising promotion. Industrial 
activity is broadening payrolls and swelling Chi- 
cago’s retail buying. Are you seeing to it that 
your advertising drive is adequate to your greater 
opportunities? 


You apply the balanced, market-wide selling 
pressure which today’s upswing rewards when 
you build your program around the Tribune. 
With over 1,000,000 net paid every day of the 
week, the Tribune delivers on weekdays from 
605,000 to 630,000 more total circulation than 
other Chicago daily newspapers. And on Sun- 
days from 325,000 to 800,000 more than other 
Chicago Sunday newspapers. 


THE WORLD'S 


When you can have more, why take less? 


At one low cost, when you use the Tribune, 
you get from 445,000 to 465,000 more daily cir- 


‘\ culation right in metropolitan Chicago than 


her newspapers deliver—more than any two 
other Chicago daily newspapers combined de- 
liver. And from 380,000 to 460,000 more on 
Sunday than other Sunday newspapers deliver in 
the city and suburbs—more than the two other 
Sunday newspapers combined deliver. 


The Tribune is the only newspaper which has 
circulation volume equivalent to majority cover- 
age of all the families in Chicago and suburbs. In 
every level of family life, it delivers more circu- 
lation thruout metropolitan Chicago than other 
newspapers. In addition, it reaches hundreds of 
thousands of other prospects in the adjacent 
territory. 


Advertising produces best results when it runs 
in the medium which builds deepest interest 
among readers. As the newspaper which has 
won the widest following in this market, the 
Tribune is best able to help you find more cus- 
tomers for your product. 


Affirming this fact are the merchants who 
know this market best. During the first ten 
months of 1941, Chicago retailers placed in the 
Tribune 55% more advertising than they placed 
in any other Chicago newspaper. General adver- 
tisers during the same period gave the Tribune 
a 37% lead. 

When you can have more, why take less? Tribune 
sales power can help you get your full share of 
Chicago’s buying. Tribune rates per 100,000 
citculation,are among the lowest in the country. 

A Tribune representative or your advertising 
counsel will be glad to help you build a program 
around the Tribune which can get you the in- 
creases you want at lower advertising cost. 


THE SALES MANAGER’S 
MEDIUM 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total net paid circulation now in excess of 1,000,000 every day of the week 


